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“A FRIEND TOLD 
ME ABOUT YOU” | 


| 
| | 
Fifty or sixty per cent of my clients come to me because they were referred to me by | 
friends who are. or have been clients of mine. It takes real service to create all this good will. | 
just as it takes real service to hold one’s clients year after year, as I do In this day of broad | 
claims, GET THE FACTS! 
Miss (*) writes 
“I was referred to you by a friend, whose story, criticised by you, 
was recently sold to Liberty.” 


* 


And this from Mr (*) 


“Since our work together, some seventy stories and articles of mine 
have appeared. I have recently been appointed one of the editors of 
-eeeeeee(*). At present I am using four pen names, which enables me 
to have several articles or stories appear simultaneously in a magazine, and 
I have several times had three in one issue. You can readily see, 
therefore, that the past two years have been years of progress. Am enclos- 


ing check for your book.”’ 
(*) Names on request 
I receive similar letters every day To really sincere inquirers I shall be pleased to send 
| some of them—letters thanking me for criticism such as their writers never knew could be had; 
letters concerning sales; letters reporting that this client and that has secured a staff position. 


My own work appears regularly Some of it has been translated into foreign languages 
| fam able to do for myself what I offer to do for others 
I do not offer ‘‘free reading’’ or ‘‘free criticism.’’ for I have no tricks up my sleeve. My 


clients come to me because they ‘realize that anything that is given away for nothing is worth 
just about that much: and because they know that they will get their money's worth—-and more. 





PROFESSIONAL 
CRITICISM AND SALES COLLABORATION SERVICE 


SERVICE 








My Professional Collaboration 
Terms (each ms. charged for separately): Service is not a “Course.”’ It is intensive indi- 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up vidual work with the client, during which we write 
a story together, step by step, from the plot germ 


somebody else did it. 
Although I am called upon to do a tremendous 


| to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words to th i i 

| ’ ’ ’ ’ e completed manuscript. This constitutes the 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to most practical training possible. The client learns 
| 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, HOW by DOING—NOT by READING about how 


$20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 











| These fees are inclusive They cover a detaile amount of work in this Service, the terms are sur- 
| constructive criticism of anywhere from 1.300 ¢t prisingly low and convenient. 
| 000 words if unavailable; if a story is availabl Particulars on request. 
or can be so by revision, the fee covers al Some clients in this service have sold the story 
s k ding typing, submissions, et« In even before they had completed the payments. Others 





judgment of a story with my time have sold stories written while they were still work- 


and money. instead of asking the author to do s 





ing on the collaboration story with me. All testify 


to the value of this Service to anyone striving for 
The Commission Charged on Sales literary success. 
is 10% This Service is entirely independent of the Criti- 


cism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY sss sxascisco, catironsi 


Author of — 
“Landing The Editor’s Chechs”.........0ccceees $3.00 Postpaid 
“Writing Novels To Sell”...... en ....$2.50 Postpaid ' Drawer A-1, P. O. 
Autographed individually for each purchaser HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

















(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 
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The Complete 


SHERLOCK HOLM 


CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL EDITION : ° IN TWO VOLUMES 


PR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
Tb rpainwce 



















Containing every novel and short story in which 
Sherlock Holmes appeared; two volumes, on fine 
thin paper, 1,000 pages each. 





a — —if you subscribe to the Book-of-the-Month Club 
: now, agreeing to take a minimum of four books 
during the year. 


<<<<<<<< T.. Book-of-the-Month Club has been 
offering new subscribers their first “book-of-the-month”™ 
free If you have been inclined to join, this 1s a particularly 
opportune time to do so, for the Complete Sherlock Holmes 
(in two volumes) 1s the September “‘book-of-the-month *’ 
The collection includes four complete novels and fifty-six 
short stories, yet, because of the large printing made pos- 
sible by the Club’s order, it 1s being published at the very 
low price of $3.75 for the two volumes together To obtain 
all of Sherlock Holmes otherwise for his library, the 
American book-reader would have to buy nine separate 
books .. Do you know that your only obligation, 1f you 
join the Book-of-the-Month Club, 1s to support the Club 
by buying from it at least four books a year out of from 
200 to 250 reported upon by the judges during the year? And 
when any of these 1s a “*book-of-the-month,’ you receive 
Withee Aten Wine a rebate of 20% onit Send the coupon below for full details 
about how the Club operates, and the many valuable 
conveniences it gives you, without any cost. Over 100,000 
book readers now make use of these conveniences 





BOOK.-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York,N Y 








Please s¢nd me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the- 
Month Club operates This request involves me in no obligation to sub- 





Henry Seidel Canby 








Chairman scribe to your service 
The Editortal Name - 5 
Board of the 
Book-of- the - Address_— ee Oe ee re ee A 


Month Club, 
City State = 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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THE | 
HORUM 


Dear Epitor: 

The first issue of Mystic Magazine will be 
on the stands September Ist and an inspec 
tion of its contents will be of interest to 
all professional writers who are looking for 
a new sort of market. 

Mystic Magazine is not in the market for 
departments or articles on palmistry, numer 
ology. character analysis, astrology, and 
other forms of divination as the hoard of 
contributing editors supply these needs 
Mystic Magazine does want articles on clair 
voyance, clairaudience, vampirism, ghosts 
hauntings, spiritistic phenomena, interviews 
with accredited mystics, Hex murders, spirit 
drawings, telepathy, adventures in the occult 
in foreign lands, and many other subjects 














which are allied. 

Articles should be treated in a popular 
and even spectacular style and where possi- 
hle accompanied by photographs. [.ibera! 
rates are paid immediately upon acceptance. 
which is from ten days to two weeks. W. H 
Fawcett is editor of this publication, Mait- 
land Scott associate editor. Price 25c; $2.50 
a year. 

Jack SMALLEY, 
Ass’t General Manager, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 





Dear Mr. Assott: 

Sport Story Magazine welcomes new 
writers always. We are interested in a good 
human interest story which will have a 
tremendous emotional relief at the end. We 
like for our readers to be terrifically in 
volved and anxious over some situation or 
some character. This is all to be relieved 
by the wind-up. Of course, for Sport Story 
Maaazsine the character in whom we are 
particularly interested must be involved 
rather prominently in some form of ath- 


Writers Digest 


letics before the story is finished. If your 
readers are familiar with Stover at Yale and 
some of the other Owen Johnston stories, 
they will know just about the tvne of thing 
for which we are looking. We like for our 
characters to he mature college men of the 
Stover type. They are the kind of men in 
whom the older readers may be interested 
very strongly, and they are also the tvpe 
of character which the younger readers 
might wish to hecome. We are looking for 
stories of sport about three and a_ half 
months ahead of the actual calendar schedule 
of the sport. We pay varying rates of one 
cent and better. We try to read within two 
weeks or, in some cases, a shorter period 
of time. Sport Story Magazine appears 
twice a month—on the eighth and twenty- 
second. We pay for all manuscripts on ac- 
ceptance. 

Excitement wishes super-action manu- 
scripts with a thrill from the first sentence 
through the last. It does not matter what 
field of action or adventure is drawn upon. 
We are more interested in short at this time 
than in longer work, though we do not think 
that a good novelette in our particular field 
would slip by us if submitted. Excitement 
appears on the third Friday of each month. 
The rates are varying from one cent up. We 
pay for manuscripts on acceptance. 

Lawrence Ler, Editor, 
Excitement and Sport Story 
Magazine, 
79 7th Ave., New York. 


Dear Epitor: 


1 have a warm spot in my heart for 
Writer’s Dicest. TI have written (and 
sold) articles for years, but it was to a 
market gleaned from a perusal of Dicerst’s 
pages that | disposed of my first short story 
some five or six years ago. Now, with my 
record of “stories sold” approaching the 
200 figure, I still need the Dicest for in- 
spiration, information, and general news of 
the writing world in which I am so keenly 
interested. 

Beatrice K. Buck, 
McKeesport, Pa. 
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Awarded the Robert M. 
Johnson Military History 
Prize by the American 
Historical Association — 


HOOD 'S 
TENNESSEE 
CAMPAIGN 


by Lhomss Robsen Hay 
Bosten Evenina Transcript— 
An authoritative study of a 
campaign that had much to do 
with the fall of the South... 
A valuable contribution to our 
riilitary history. well written, 
sound, and intensely interest- 
ing. $3.00 


LOST 
SPIRITUALS 


by Lily Young Cohen 


36 Illus. by Pointer; 41 plates 
of musical compositions as 
composed by Negroes and set 
down for the first time in 
music by the author; 7x10; 
very artistic book $2.00 
Savannah Press—‘‘There is an 
exquisite tenderness and a 
splendid comprehension of the 
old Southern family Negroes 
and a real chronicle of their 
daily life’ 


Boston Transcript — ‘This 
book is intendzd to include 
more than a consideration of 


the music and verse of the 
Negro. It is meant to pene 
trate the Negro soul. The 
Negro himself is a _ Spiritual. 
as well as his song.’ 

Charlotte (N. C.) News — 
“Reminiscent of all that was 
highest and best in a social 
order that is gone forever... 
should take its place among 
the classic s of Southern liter- 
ature. $2.00 


OUTING 
LORE 


A Guide for the Modern 
Angler 


by Edwin Thomas 
Whiffen 


Much of the material com- 
Prising this volume has ap- 
peared in such leading maga- 
zines as Forest and Stream. 
Field and Stream, Country 
Life. Quting. and Outers, with 
tse result that a demand for 
the book was created. The 
fisherman will find it a joyous 
companion. $2. 


37 East 28th St. 


The Negro in Washington 


A Siudy in Race 
by A. H 


This is not simply anviher book added to a long list ot puv 
lications deaimg conventionally with the race problem. It is an 
exhaustive study by one eminently fitted for the task he set 
himself. Bachelor of Divinity and Master of Arts of Vanderbilt 
University; formerly Chaplain of the Mississippi State Peni 
tentiary; formerly Instructor in the Imperial College of Com 
merce, Nagasaki, Japan: and member of the American Anthro 
pological Association. Dr. Shannon has the authority of on 
who has long been in close contact with the situation $3.00 


Amalgamation 


Shannon 


Three Fascinating Novels 
by Henry Wynans Jessup 


A leader of the New York Bar; A.B., A.M. Princeton 
LL.B., LL.M.. J.D.. N. Y. U.. LL.D.. Hamilton, Mr. Jessu; 


enters the lists with three novels each so unusual as to be 


strictly sut gencris in the field of fiction: The van Beck Will 
$2.00; Abimelech Pott, $2.00: Hearsay. $1.50 
Found in Bagdad 
by Charles E. Shepard 
A book of essays by a prominent lawyer. A.B. Yale ‘70 


who with mellowed wisdom surveys the world from Bagdad t 


London, from art to law, from reitgion to philosophy, ano 
through the fascinating bordcriands ot history, literature, an. 
politics leads his delighte4 readers. Jus. $2.90 


Plume of the Arawas 
by Frank O. V. 


New York, London. Auckland 
a glamorous epic, too, of the 
primitive warfare of that mystery of civilization, the Maori 
Judge Acheson. born in New Zealand, as Judge of the Native 
Land Court and Justice of the Native Appellate Court of New 
Zealand, has had under his charge 40,000 natives The 
fascination and originality of this book make it at once a con 
tribution to history and romance that is without precedent ani 
defies imitation. $2.50 


Ways to National 
Prosperity 
by C. E. Grunsky, Eng. D. 


President California Academy of Science; Past President Ame: 
icen Society of Civil Engineers: Past President Pacific Division 
American Association for the Advancement of Science; Author 
of ‘Valuation, Depreciation and the Rate Base."” ‘Public 
Utility Rate Fixing.” etc 

Dr. Marsden Manson. in Engineers and 
serics of essays, addresses and articles of notable 
bearing upon present economic problems and conditions .. In 
short. the whole work should be read by everyone, from the 
elder statesmen to the high school students. both inclusive.”” $2.09 


My Own New England 
Tales of Vanishing Tupes 
by Burleigh Cushing Rodick 
Dr. Rodick. still young. 


Acheson 


(Simultaneous pubsicuiion in 
An exquisite love story this, 


Engineering—-""A 
importance and 


is of that notable but small coterie 
of writers who are using wisely and well the heritage handed 
down to them by the Nineteenth Century transcendentalists 
Rorn in Maine: A.B., Bowdoin: A.M. Harvard: U. of C.. 
Ph.D.. Columbia: New Englander through and through, his 
tales of his native land are altogether notable $2.00. 


WALTER NEALE, Pub'sher 





DIGHTON 
ROCK 


\ Study of the Written Rocks 
of New England 


by Edmund Burke 
Delabarre, Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology in 
Brown University 


An extensive work scholarly, 
‘uthoritative, a large octavo, 
handsomely produced, 108 
illustrations $6.00 


LIFE Or 
AMBROSE 
BIERCE 


by Walter Neale 


For 26 Years Bierce's 


Publishers 


Large octavo; 489 pp.: 
200.000 words: illus., 
$5.00 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat — 


“A huge book crammed with 
delights . . Irresistibly read- 
rble ” 

Hartford Times—“ 
addition to the 

American letters.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer - 
Bierce speaks from the pages 
of this honest and careful 
“ography a 


A valuable 
history of 


ADVENTURES 
OF A 
LIBRARIAN 
by Harland H. Ballard 


Cleveland Plain Dealer-—"'A 
librarian really has adventures 
—if he has an adventurous 
mind. And this book. scholarly 
and quiet as it is. has positive 
excitement in it for the 
reader ! have taken much 
delight in reading it; and the 
rext time I drive through 
Pittsfield (which I must do, 
to get to Cape Cod!) I 
eromise myself to stop and 
hank the author for it. He 
nust be a delightful person.” 

$2.00 


WRITE IT 
RIGHT 


by Ambrose Bierce 


That Superman of Letters 
wrote «| book for skilled 
writers —-for authors and men 
of affairs who have digested 
their cultural oats-——not for 
unpracticed writers It is in 
daily use by leading news- 
papers and magazines which 
have purchased 200 or more 
at a time $150 


New YORK 
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HE following is reprinted from the July 
19th issue of The New Yorker. 


Answers To Harp Questions DEPARTMENT 


To the Editors of The New Yorker: 

Sirs: Recently we have received a number ot 
requests from our readers concerning the exact edi- 
torial requirements of The New Yorker. May 
we have an article from you concerning this? 

Yours sincerely, 
Writer’s DicEst 


GENTLEMEN: 

I have taken your request up with the rest of 
the staff, but I can’t see how the answers I got 
are going to help vou at all. There seemed, as a 
matter of fact, a disnosition to confuse the “exact 
editorial requirements,” for which you asked, with 
the purely personal requirements of the individual 
editors to whom I spoke. I don’t think, for ex- 
ample, that it would be of much assistance to your 
subscribers to know that one editor of The New 
Yorker only asked to be allowed to go quietly mad 
in a hollow tree. Nor that another would be com- 
pletely happy if people would stop leaning against 
his door and whistling dead marches. The answers 
were all like that—the vital, immediate require- 
ments of a group of men and women who have been 
banged, whistled, rivetted, and generally chevied 
about for more than five vears—not much help to 
ambitious literary folk one way or another. 

With only these answers to go on, at best my 
message to your subscribers will have to be more 





I myself have only the vaguest 
idea as to what sort of manuscripts The New 
Yorker wants. 1 have, however, a pretty clear 
idea of what it doesn’t want, and I take great pleas- 
ure in passing this information, in tabulated form, 
along to you for what it is worth. 

1. Unlike many ot its contemporaries, The Nez 


or less negative. 


Yorker does not ure epigrams. It’s no good send- 
ing them in. The editors just give them to the 
officeboy, an ex-spy. who chews them into pulp 
and swallows them. 

2. Jokes, Pointed Paragraphs, Quips from the 
Shoulder, etc. See Epigrams. 

3. There is a certain detachment here about 
fables, parallels, and philosophic conversations 
among the illustrious dead. An editor, opening a 
manuscript and encountering the phrase “The scene 
is in Heaven,” or obser ving that it is concerned 
with characters called “Mr. Wiseman” or “Miss 
1930,” always puts on his kat and goes out to 
lunch. All these manuscripts, incidentally, are col- 
lected at the end of each day and placed in a sort 
of hopper which tears them up, bales them, and 
puts them out on the sidewalk in one insanely com- 
plicated operation. 

4, While The New Yorker 1s anxious to keep 
abreast of recent developments in science and in- 
vention, I cannot conscientiously advise your read- 
ers to submit contributions on technical subjects. 
In writing this par agraph I am inevitably reminded 
of an author who came into the office about three 
years ago with an article on the Construction of 
Thermostats. This piece, in twelve parts, aroused 
the interest, or perhaps the native obstinacy, of one 





R. Martini 
Editor of Sky 
Riders and Sub- 
marine Stories. 


E. A. Clancy 
Editor Miss Former  Associ- 


F. 0. Tremaine 
A. A. Wyn 
Editor Western 1930; former ate-Editor of 
Trails, Sky editor Smart Set Top Notch Short 
Birds, Detective and True Story Stories. 
Dragnet. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 








R. Oliphant A. M. Rud 
Editor-in-C hiei Former Editor- Wanda 
in-Chief of Ad Von Kettler 


of Chelsea House 


These 8 Famous Editor Authors 
Teach You PRACTICAL WRITING oO 


authors instruct you, at home, in the , ay Cs Se 


A. H. Bittner 
Editor-in-Chiei 
of Argosy Weekly 





Former Editor 
of Sweetheart 
Stories. 
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Prepare to reap the rich rewards of author- what these magazines want. As accomplished Pg 

ship. Write for the ‘ Popular Fiction’’ writers they can reveal the secrets of prac & xe 
Magazines. They buy ONE BILLION _ tical writing. ? ss 
WORDS every year, and pay authors’ For your sake find out how these editor F wea te 


. : . secrets of writing popular fiction. Get ~ wi oe 
The famous editor-authors pictured on our prospectus. ‘Writing For The OS SH” 
this page can help you share in the eagle ag seg Bagels 8 LS ELSE 
- ° el i e. easy, sensible methoc ay 
fabulous opportunities of the popular 44. pook is FREE. Write for oes 2 8. S48 
: . a e Rees 
fiction market. As editors they know it today. e NT SEL 
s vs Shas S 
° ae ° Dept. 69 Sie: . Lar ey .° . 
. A* 6 WS Va) ; i 
Popular Fiction Institute 39 Fit Ave. N.Y. C. OSE EIS ES 
Approved as a correspondence school under the laws , 4 ee Ss ES ri ; 
‘ % See ¥ WS re ” 7 
of the State of New York. P ae << RSS es Lye PF" eg” ee 4°" 
< ¢ 4 S * > 
ee MO Sos re 2s eo 
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Announcing 


THE 
POPULAR 
PUBLICATIONS 
GROUP 


Consisting of four new magazines: 


GANG WORLD 
BATTLE ACES 
DETECTIVE ACTION 
WESTERN RANGERS 


Rates approximately 1c a word and higher 
Payment upon acceptance. 
All manuscripts will receive the personal 
attention of the publishers. : 
We will be glad to have you join the outfit 
right from the start. 
HARRY STEEGER 
HAROLD S. GOLDSMITH 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
220 West 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 








Coming for October 


The Photoplay 
Market Today 


By CARL LAEMMLE 
General Manager Universal Pictures Studios 
N exclusive article by the man who has been 


making” many a free-lance 
surprise 


instrumental in 
writer. This article will 
writers who looked on the photoplay market 
with a skeptical eye. Mr. Laemmle frankly and 
simply takes up the various problems of the 
free-lance scenario writer and tells how Universal 
Studios, as well as other studios, prefer their 
material. 


in the October Writer’s Digest 


pleasantly 











$5000 Prize Play Contest 


Particulars on request 


The Penn Publishing Co. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 











| 
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Writer's Digest 


of the editors, who suggested that it be revised 
with a view to making some of the more involved 
parts comprehensible to the !ayman. The new 
version unfortunately fell into the hands of another 
editor, a lady, who shared her colleague's interest, 
but felt herself baffled by certain words and phrases 
—such as “thermostat”—still remaining in the man- 
uscript. She asked for a second revision. The 
thing went on in this manner, until, at the time 
of the author’s death a month ago, thirty-four ver- 
sions had been submitted without, however, achiev- 
ing a form satisfactory to all the members of the 
staff. At the present time I understand that a 
surviving son 1s prepared to carry on the work. 
The difficulty in this case, of course, lay in the 
editors’ congenital inability to cope with machinery, 
a quality which has not diminished with the years. 

5. Sex. See Machinery. 

6. The New Yorker does not favor what is 
known as the “surprise” ending. Final paragraphs 
in which a character, previously unidentified, sud- 
denly turns out to be a water spaniel, or a child, 
or President Hoover, do not surprise the editors. 

While the above sunimary does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, I feel that it ought to give your readers 
at least a general idea of the sort of material that 
is not suitable for The New Yorker. What is suit- 
able, as I said betore, is another and far more 
intricate matter. My own feelings is that, even 
if I knew, I would be doing your readers a poor 
service by telling them. Life would be a pretty dll 
business without a certain amount of struggle. At 
least it seems that wav to me. 

Sincerely vours, 
Mr. WINTERBOTTOM, 
tor The New Yorker. 
Dear Mr. Winterbottom: 

We think a man of your talents is simply 
wasting his life away writing for The New 
Yorker. 

Writer’s DiceEst. 


Dear Epitor: 

If you make any further listing of Con- 
fectioners Journal 1 would appreciate your 
including the fact that we pay promptly on 
acceptance, as we believe that is the only 
decent thing to do. Sample copy sent free 
to experienced trade writers. Please study 
our magazine before submitting manuscripts. 

I-uGeENE Prraro, Editor. 
437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Epitror: 

My experience with photographs might 
prove of benefit to some one else. Recently 
I went to the local photographer, and looked 
over his stock of finished photos. Among 
them I found several that were of local im- 
portance and a few that were good over 
parts of Washington and Oregon. 

I found one showing a loaded truck and 
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Brothers. 1 gave the photographer 25c for 
the photograph, wrote three lines beneath: it 
and sent it to the Portland Oregonian. I re- 
ceived something like $3 for it. 

Another photo showed a bridge which 
had been knocked down by a speeding auto- 
mobile. I sent it to the Spokesman-Review 
o Spokane. It was displayed in three columns 
and brought me much more. It also cost me 
only 25c. 





I found enough photographs in that gal- 
lery to keep me busy and soon I cleaned up 
$80. These photographs were not extra- 
ordinary. They were finished up just as 
any ordinary print is made. 


J. C. Brooks. 





Portland, Oregon. 
Dear Epiror: 
Writer’s Dicest is a very useful and 


interesting magazine, helpful to editors as | 


well as to free-lance writers. Congratula- 
tions ! 

Your August issue gave our manuscript 
needs correctly but did not state that Wil- 
liam I. Hayes is editor. 

FREEMAN H. Hussarp, 
Associate [ditor, 
Railroad Man’s Magasine. 
280 Broadway, New York City. 





Dear Epitor: 
.....as far as I have any knowledge, 


Black Mask has published only one story in | 


which the gangster was in any sense the 

“hero,” and that story is the great novel by 

Dashiet! Hammett, which recently was pub- 

lished by us seriaily under the title of “The 

Glass Key.” This was a story of modern 

«€ gangsiers, a seriously written and highly 

| dramatic presentation of the present day al- 

liance between corrupt politicians and public 

oflicials and organized crime—which alliance 

is the sole reason for the profitableness of 
crime as a profession. 

Even in this story, virtue comes out on 

top---the crook who has ruled a city is de- 

feated, his gang is broken up, the corrupt 








a trailer of sugar beets helonging to Benz | 
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Talking Pictures 
New Market for Writers 


BIG PRICES are being paid for stories suitable 
to Talking Picture adaptation. Material from 
new writers is receiving favorable consideration 
at the Studios ENORMOUS DEMAND has 
been created for stories written directly for the 
screen, but in order to succeed in this lucrative 
field the writer must know the new technique 
of the TALKIES 


Learn Hollywood Institute (located in 
hi the center of motion picture pro- 
this duction) is in a position to offer 
New you the most practical and timely 


Medium instruction possible in a short, 
interesting course that is simple 
and easy to learn and directly in line with 
Talking Picture requirements. We teach you 
to write the new photoplay technique of 
DIALOGUE, SOUND and ACTION. Our 
students are taught through PRACTICE— 
not theory. 
Prafes Hollywood Institute is headed by 
: H. H. VAN LOAN, internation- 
sional ally known author, journalist and 
Training scenarist. As writer of more 
than 100 successful photoplays 
which have been produced by such famous 
Studios as Universal, Paramount, Pathe, M. G. 
M., Fox. Vitagraph and Christie, Mr. Van 
Loan is in a position to speak with authority 
for he knows the technique of Talking Pictures 
as required by the big studios. He has passed 
through every stage of authorship from that of 
lowly beginner to his present eminent position 
as one of America’s foremost dramatists and 
photoplaywrights. The methods through which 
he achieved his success are now available to the 
new writer through Hollywood Institute course 
of individualized training. Endorsed by editors, 
authors and scenario writers as being the most 
practical instruction available. 


Hollywood Institute training and 


Selling service is complete in itself. We 
Your not only teach the writing of Talk- 
Story ing Picture stories, but our Sales 


Department is in daily contact 
with the studios and makes personal submission 


of acceptable stories written by our students. 
Hollywood Institute also offers a course tn Dramatic Fiction 
Writing designed to teach the writing of stories that sell— 
first to popular magazines as fiction—then to motion picture 
studios for Talking Picture production --thus providing a 
doubie market. 
Full information regarding the money making opportunities 
in the profession of authorship. and details of our easy 
payment plan may be obtained without cost or obligatien 
by signing the coupon ape 
Hollywood Pho'orlay & Fi tion Institute, 
Dept. A-12, vy Santa Monica — peg pe oo 

Ple ase send me without obligation a copy of your catalogue 
oO “WRITING FOR TALKING & Su. i: NT Ph TU RES" or 
ft] “DRAMATIC FICTION WRITING” 
giving details of the opportunities in the course I have 
ciec er 
Name ee 


en ee ee eee TT TT eT ee 


Cir TE Tin ctceescccnsas Gcmeds.cs 4h 5c0serseenebene 


























OULD YOU LIKE A $1,000,000 
AUTHOR to Help You to Success? 


ARTHUR B. REEVE (creator of Craig 


Kennedy) who has 
million dollars 
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consultation fee of $5.00. 
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ITORIAL NOTE.—As Arthur B 
t sellers, 500 stories and 30 moving pictu 
Pathe, Universal, ete., it is to be 
al offer will result in “housands of letters 
y to SINCERE inquirers, Mr 
which covers res 
int up to 5000 words. (Please 
(formerly managing editor trade a 


torial Director for Arthur B. Reeve. 


in ten years, 


Reeve is the author of uver 24 


earned over a 


says: 
“L will personally 
help a few writ 
ers who show signs 
of ability in any 
literary direction 
lf your style is 
suited to short 
story writing, 
novels, articles 
talkie scenarios ot 
or radio 





of your 


a sample 
work or write me 
a full letter about 
yourself today.” 
ARTHUR B. 
REEVE 
Times Bldg. 
Nem Qaork City 
ires produced by Fam i 
expected that this up 
To limit this response 


Reeve has established a nomina] 


ading and criticism of 
enclose postage.) H. G 
nd fiction magazines) 




























We 
Ree! 
or 


Printers-Publishers 


Good grade manuscript parer, 


prepay postage anywhere east of Rocky 
kies or Canada, add 10%. (10% disco 
over. ) 


AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Good, strong envelopes, with gummed flaps, for flat mailing. 
9x12 


94x12 


25 envelopes....$ .50 24 Pound 25 envelopes....$ .55 
50 envelopes.... .90 KRAFT 50 envelopes.... 1.00 
A heavy, extra strong envelope for rough handling. 

25 envelopes....$ .60 28 Pound 25 envelopes....$ .65 
50 envelopes.... 1.15 KRAFT 50 envelopes.... 1.20 
6x9 614x9% 

50 envelopes....$ .50 24 Pound 50 envelopes... .$ .55 
100 envelopes.... .90 RAFT 100 envelopes.... 1.00 


standard, 20 Ibs. 


Special High Grade eg 
500 sheets...... $1.10 Cut 500 sheets....... 
1000 sheets...... 2. 84x11 1000 sheets...... or 9C 


Heavy duty typewriter ribbons—75c each, three for $1.80. 


Mountains, west of 
int on orders of $5.00 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


UPLAND, INDIANA 
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PLAYS WANTED Sy. 
and Comedy-Dramas to play full evening 
High Schools and Adults. Manuscripts s¢ 
enced writers only. Cash on acceptance. Le 
PAINE PUBLISHING 

Dayton, Ohio. 


. 


interested in pur 
three-act Comedies 
Plays suitable for 
jlicited from experi- 
t us look yours over. 


co., 
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copy and correcting proofs 
submitting of manuscripts for publication. 
148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 


The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 


Cloth, 


Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing 
with every needed suggestion on the 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


E. 12th Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














| politicians who have made his c 
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areer possi- 
ble are swept out of office by the voters. 
This novel, incidentally, will be published in 
book form by Alfred Knopf this Fall, as 
have all of Mr. Hammett’s novels. If you 
have read this story, or will read it, you 
will agree with me, I am sure, that publica- 
tion of it, and of all stories like it, is a 
public service. Not until the general public 
realizes that modern crime, modern gangs, 
cannot exist without the collusion of corrupt 
and equally criminal police and public offi- 
cials, will it be possible to cure what is un- 
doubtedly one of the most serious illnesses, 
to put it mildly, that our body politic has 
ever suffered from. 

Black Mask and never will 
make money or attempt to make money by 
appealing to the appetite for stories which 
present crime and criminals in a prepossess- 
ing and alluring light: our policy is and al- 
ways will be the exact opposite—to appeal 
to those who hate crime and criminals and 
who get pleasure from reading stories in 
which they can identify themselves with the 
detective or other officers who are solving 
crimes and capturing criminals. 

Josern T. Suaw, Editor, 
Black Mask. 


never has 





New York City. 

Editor’s Note: The Nez Gangster Story 
on page 11 of this issue gives in detail the 
Gangster Story Editorial Policy of many 
pulp paper magazines. 


Dear Epitor: 

About five years ago the writer wrote the 
melody to a popular song entitled “Goodbye 
Sorrow! Hello Tomorrow.” The lyrics to 
this number were composed by an unknown 
writer whose name is either McDonald, or 
Donald living in this country. 

Now, there’s a demand for this song and 
I want to publish the number without fur- 
ther delay, but I cannot proceed until I get 
in touch with the lyric writer. I am won- 
dering if you would be kind enough to pub- 
lish this bit of news in your Writer's 
Dicest so that either the writer himself o7 
some of his friends will read it. I am de- 
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lirious to release the song while there’s a 
market. 
Knowing that your renewal rate is high, 
I feel there is some chance of still reaching 
him through WritTEr’s DicEst. 
Lewis F. StaFrorp & Co., 
523 N. Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Dear Epitor: 

I wish we might provide at this time the 
article on juvenile story writing which you 
asked for. As editorial director of over 
thirty publications, my own time is more 
than fully occupied. 

The enclosed book is one that I wrote 
myself and offers sound advice for writers 
of juvenile stories, especially writers seek- 
ing to make our market. In case you care 
to reprint part of it, you are at liberty to 
do so. 

I consider any representation of this kind 
in your very valuable magazine to be of real 
advantage to us. 

Davin C. Cook, Jr., President, 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
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Editor's Note: Our staff will prepare an 
article for the October issue of WriTER’s 
Dicest from the instructive book on juve- 
nile writing sent to us by Mr. Cook. .At 
that time we will try to carry the manuscript 
needs of the thirty Cook publications, many 
of which are juvenile magazines. 





Dear Mr. Appott: 


Your August listing of Prarie Farmer 
was wrong. Our circulation exceeds 300,000. 
Clifford V. Gregory is editor, Floyd Keepers 
is managing editor, and Miss Lois Schenck 
is household editor. Interesting manuscripts 
will receive our attention. 

We are a weekly publication, and the 
oldest agricultural publication in America. 
Writers should see a copy of Prairie Farmer 
before submitting manuscripts. We operate 
radio station WLS. 

Prairie Farmer, 


1230 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 














’ General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 





WOODSTOCK MODERN TYPEWRITER 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


It was built for the business of today. 


It was designed to excel all other 
machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 
racy and satisfaction in work done a 
little better than it was ever done before. 


Ask for demonstration. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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Why is it that 90 per cent of the 
stories, poems, plays, essays, and articles 
offered for publication do not sell? A 
composite rejection slip answers: ‘“Weak 
plot, lifeless characters, improbable setting; 
lack of unity, proportion, style; faulty 
rhyme and rhythm.” 


MADE FOR WRITERS 


But this does not satisfy the struggling, 
ambitious, sincere writer, whose chief need 
is a more comprehensive knowledge of 
words) HARTRAMPF’S VOCABU- 
LARIES is specially designed to meet this 


Words necessary to a successful career. 


The cost of a few rejection slips will 
bring you—on approval—this extraor- 
dinary book, which, although recently 
introduced, is already acclaimed by thou- 
sands of our leading scholars and authors, 
a wonder-book—the most complete and 
convenient storehouse of words ever com- 
piled or published. 


Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes, Frederick 
Palmer and Cecil B. de Mille are eminent 
types of users. Even the New York Times 
“Its word-groups are remarkably 


¢ 
¢ 


says: eo 


LESS REJECTION SLIPS 


Why keep on buying rejection slips 
Instead of selling your manuscripts? 


need. It is new, simple, easy to use, and becomtug,  scemly, 

. . . beaming, bright. 
equips the writer with the Ideas and bewlicting, charming 
cuny, handsome ‘ 


b 
calisthenle, adorned w 


air, elegant in appe: 2 
sud ppearance. 
socerens, becoming. majestic, m 
dolectable, delightful. smarretoes 
a h See ieate, luxurious in matchless, 
comprehensive. aaa pearance, ete, migno . 
e ‘s ” delighttd Y pleasing, modish, s+y at, “eapereeen 
The book contains an “Idea Chart, dignified, marcrins delight, naive, artie t a SIE 
‘ . ‘ ° + Stately, nat g . 
which has been described as ‘‘the paradise | {yint sublime. poor gg in, neat. : 
f fused or tired brain.” This i ciegani, oxaninnty attieed. | mebby, modi, ~ urbone, elegant xg 
of a confused or tired brain. IS 18 AN | Cnhauting ite: SFacetul, lee, dainty, delleat winning, attractive, 548 
. ating, charming, yp cmnty, delicate, “4 J 
which thousands of ose Doble, magnificent. <Continmndy PAGES 
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VERBS 
(See Ornamentaiion 107A) 
ADJECTIVES 


ADJECTIVES (Continued) 
entrancing, fascinating. 
exceeding, excellent, a 
excellent, consummate, 
exquisite, delicate, . 
fair, handsome, 


ADJECTIVES (Continued) 
nonparell, peerless, 
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exclusive feature 
writers are now using. 


NEW—SIMPLE—EASY 


The easy use of this book is most grati- 
fying. Suppose you wish the heroine of 
your story to be attractive, as most 
heroines are—or should be; you turn to 
HARTRAMPF’S and —=in the 108th 
Vocabulary, BEAUTY—find more than 
two hundred words with which the char- 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Hartrampf Company, Gould Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





——----------------+4 


Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, 548 pages l 
6x9, in style and price checked below, for five-day examination. I 


will return it or remit price within five days. 
as “as — oe “Lae the wonderful helpfulness that Har- 
: | trampf's will bring you on the writing 
DE gc kiboec d:nic'6 a's onde 6:0 40.6.6d enc dus bt neR Sdn whObes 6 ceeeeesteens ee en in which you are now engaged. It will 
0 a ap RON EPA et eRe eine a ENE DE TED, pay for itself many times over through 
7 | your increased sales. Order now. Use 
ig eaeceiciswass BOM ice reece ve Oenebous 

| coupon. 
DUNGSSG oo cdc cde scvevccdcces pvt ie Galbin'ti a0-2esip ek heen ate Ww. DL. | 





acterization of attractiveness or beauty may be made 
brilliant and commanding. 

David D. Cook, Chicago, distinguished writer, says: 
“I never supposed there could ever be so masterly an 
arrangement of words. But ‘Hartrampf’s Vocabularies’ 
has upset all traditions and has simplified the quick 
finding of words and ideas so perfectly that I am con- 
vinced it is the one book that is indispensable to the 


business of writing.” 
FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Order your free trial copy and enjoy 
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VoLUuME X 


The NEW Gangster Story 


When the Climax Comes and the Lights are Flashed on, the 
Racketeer Must Find His Wrists Encircled in Handcuffs, 
While the Law Pants and is Proud of its Catch 


By JosepH LICHTBLAU 


EFORE Mr. Volstead put over his cel- 
ebrated law, crook stories and yarns 
dealing with a criminal hero never ended 
happily for the members of the underworld. 
It was a rule among writers to have the law 
come out on top at all times in such stories. 
There was a mighty good reason for this. 
Editors demanded such stories because the 
highly-organized mobsters, racketeers and 
crooks of today didn’t exist before Prohibi- 
tion; the public was accustomed to seeing 
the forces of law and order win over crim- 
inals in all stories where crime and the law 
were in conflict. And editors, being sound 
business men as well as judges of a good 
story, gave the public what it wanted. 

But the coming of Prohibition changed 
that very quickly. Since booze was out- 
lawed, and bootlegging made millionaires 
overnight of those who defied the law, high- 
ly-organized rackets of every conceivable 
type began to flourish as well. 

Then a new type of crook story began to 
appear. The Big Time magazines featured 
them and the pulps soon followed suit. No 
longer did the crook or gangman inevitably 
“get his” in the climax! No longer did the 
forces of law and order “win out” in the 
denouement over the crooks, the criminals 
and thugs! The new type of crook story 








featured a mobster or a gang all through the 
tale, not only at odds with the public and 
with the law, but with other gangs or mob- 
sters; and the crook hero or heroes of these 
tales won signal triumphs without being in 
any way punished for their lawlessness. 

Mr. Harold Hersey published Gangster 
Stories and Racketeers for a time with 
signal success. The authorities claimed 
that the stories in Mr. Hersey’s two lurid 
periodicals gave added impetus to crime and 
fostered criminals, and in New York City, 
particularly, his magazines were forbidden 
on the stands until he agreed to change them 
radically. 

Hence Mr. Hersey’s new crook story 
periodicals will not feature gangs and crime 
triumphant in the future. The mobmen and 
criminals will not be permitted to come “out 
on top” any more! 

And take Black Mask for example also: 
Erle Stanley Gardner, a very skillful and 
well-known writer of this type of fiction, 
had been exploiting a crook hero in a series 
in this magazine for a long time — “Ed. 
Jenkins, the Phantom Crook.” Now Mr. 
Jenkins, if you will notice, is aiding the law 
in Mr. Gardner’s stories, and is aligned with 
it against mobmen and gangsters! 
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Some time ago, when it was au fait for 
the criminal to triumph over the law, I wrote 
a yarn of this type, in which my crook hero 
sensationally came out on top in the finish. 
It was submitted to Prize Detective Mag- 
azine and came back with a polite note from 
the editor. Mr. Mann stated: “In our sto- 
ries, the crook can never win, therefore we 
can’t use your story in its present form.” 
So I made a simple revision of the climax, 
with a bit of a twist to it in which a member 
of the crook hero’s “mob” turned out un- 
expectedly to be a “dick,” and the crook 
hero “got his” plenty, instead of triumph- 
ing! And Mr. Mann took that story. 


ASHIONS in fiction change with the 
times. When Prohibition came into 
being, it was orthodox and accepted technic 
to have crime punished in the ending of any 
story dealing with criminal leading protag- 
onists. Then the wave of crime all over 
the country following the bootlegging racket 
exploitation by gunmen gave writers nifty 
new ideas for crook yarns, and a flood of 
sensational gangster stories swept these 
United States. 

The kids who used to read dime novels 
seized on the new type of magazine with 
whoops of joy. The stories far exceeded 
in danger, suspense, thrills and excitement 
the most gory dime novel yarns they had 
ever read! But they grew up, these young- 
sters; they became adolescents and young 
men, and many of them got dangerous idea's 
from the racketeer and gangster stories. 
Many a prison warden can tell vou, grimly, 
that plenty of his “cons” are in “stir” now 
because they got the idea of becoming gang- 
men and racketeers solely from these sto- 
ries, which pictured crime and organized 
rackets and “mobs” so alluringly. 

Naturally, clergymen, the police, civic 
bodies, and so on, all protested against the 
type of crook and gangster story in which 
crime was pictured so attractively, with the 
law getting a “sock in the eye” in the finish 
instead of the criminals. So editors were 
forced to change fashions in fiction of this 
type again. 

Hence, if you are ambitious to write the 
gangster story, make sure that your crook 
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hero, your gang chief, your mobs, your rack- 
eteers, never beat the law in the climax of 
your stories. This type of yarn commands 
one of the juiciest markets today, now that 
the air magazines and the Western story 
magazines are not as “hot” as they were in 
their demands for material. 

Practically every detective magazine can 
use a fast-moving gangster story in which 
the criminal leading protagonist or protag- 
onists are engaged in a duel of wits with a 
detective or detectives, and in which the 
detective or detectives finally triumph. If 
your gangster or gang has a feud with an- 
other mobster or mob, and the law is after 
both and wins out in the end, that’s an even 
better bet for the detective magazines. 

You don’t have to follow the usual form- 
ula for a detective story at any time. No 
murder need be the mystery in the beginning 
of the tale which a detective sets out to solve 
in the orthodox way. The gangster story 
depends on its thrills, its suspense and its 
fast-moving action for its punch, and there 
need be no mystery in it whatever. Clever 
and unusual stuff pulled by both the crim- 
inals and the detectives is what counts tre- 
mendously in these yarns. If you have the 
Erle Stanley Gardner flair for making mas- 
terly criminal minds do their stuff until some 
cleverer gent representing the law outwits 
them in the end, you can write your own 
ticket with editors right now! 


ges SREOTYPED yarns will not sell. 

Your racketeers and gangsters must be 
as clever as Satan. They must have the 
most devilish and ingenious and devious 
minds you can create out of an imagination 
running riot, in addition to their deadly skill 
with lethal weapons. For example, in my 
gangster story one gang chief had a feud 
with another one. He visited the enemy in 
his lair. He gave him fifty “grand” notes 
in a wager that he’d walk out of his gam- 
bling hell with the stolen “ice” he’d been 
gypped out of by his rival. The latter had 
him covered by the invisible machine guns 
of four mobmen in a spy gallery, in addition 
to menacing him with his own automatic 
pistol. The first gang chief seemed to have 
no chance whatever to walk out alive from 
that gambling hell. Suddenly, as his enemy 
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sneeringly counted the fifty “grand” notes, 
he slumped unconscious to the floor, also the 
four mobmen in the spy gallery! The notes 
had been sprinkled with a deadly, invisible 
poison which engendered a lethal gas, and 
the crook who had invented that formula 
had also invented a tiny gas mask so small 
it didn’t even bulge out a coat pocket. The 
first gang chief whipped out the mask from 
his pocket and as the five mobsters passed 
out he donned it, got the “ice” for which 
he had come, and coolly sauntered from the 
gambling hell! 

If you think this is fairly clever, however, 
you should read the gifted Mr. Gardner’s 
stories. He invents things in his yarns 
which would make your hair acquire a per- 
manent wave! The point is, though, you 
can’t simply depend on stickups, hijacking, 
machine-gun play, and stereotyped stuff like 
that in your gangster stories. These may 
enter incidentally into your plots, of course, 
but they should be merely trifles, a part of 
your atmosphere. Your mobster and rack- 
eteer “heroes” must continually put over 
totally unexpected things of the cleverest 
kind—fast ones that will make the reader 
fairly gasp with their satanic ingenuity. 

Did you ever read one of Mr. Gardner’s 
yarns in Black Mask where the villain had 
a pocket flask with a trick compartment for 
poisoned booze and another trick one for 
the right stuff? If a guy drank from the 
wrong side of that flask—good night! And 
how about that fountain pen which is really 
a deadly pistol that shoots tear gas bullets? 
I used that one in my story very effectively 
in the climax, and I got the idea from a 
newspaper account of a Chinaman in real 
life who sold those cute toys by the gross 
to gangsters. 

The cleverer and more Machiavellian 
your gangsters are the more chance you'll 
have to put these stories over. It is not 
enough to make your mobmen mere rough- 
necks who depend on their gats and machine 
guns alone; you must give them brains of 
the most cunning sort too—minds which 
will continually invent the trickiest stuff 
with which to outwit the law or their rivals. 
Then if your detective hero is even cleverer 
than the criminals he’s after, and if he wins 
out in the climax in a most unexpected, 
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stupefying way, your yarn will be according 
to present-day demands, provided, of course, 
that the plot and the action are equally 
clever and move at top speed. 


GUSPENSE! That’s what you need more 

than anything else in this type of story, 
too. Mr. Gardner’s yarns are masterly 
chiefly because of this element, in addition 
to their cleverness. Every imcident, every 
situation, every crisis and complication must 
pack a wallop, must hold the reader breath- 
less with uncertainty as to what the next 
development will bring. Thrill the reader 
all the time! Keep him gasping! Don’t 
let his interest flag for a moment! Not only 
physical action alone will do the trick for 
you, remember. It must be brains against 
brains — deadly ruthless cunning against 
equally deadly ruthless cunning—the gang- 
ster or gangsters pitting their wits and rat- 
tlesnake minds against a “dick” who is wise 
to every fast one the underworld “can pull.” 
Combine powerful suspensive mental action 
with equally gripping physical action, and 
do it without a moment’s let-down, and 
you'll have a real gangster story. 

Read these stories for inspiration. 
And above all, if you want to get new 
stunts for your gangster stories, read the 
papers! Truth is always stranger than fic- 
tion, and the news stories every day prove 
this overwhelmingly. A coal truck is sent 
out by a bank with twenty-one thousand 
dollars hidden under a pile of coal to throw 
gangmen off the scent! A mysterious mur- 
derer “bumps off” two different men who 
had been petting in lovers’ lanes with their 
sweeties; sends notes to the police saying 
he’s going to bump off sixteen more male 
petters, and defying the police to prevent 
him from doing so! 

he newspapers are a gold mine for the 
writer of gangster stories. They will pro- 
vide you with stunts of the most ingenious 
and diabolically clever variety to amaze your 
readers. Not only are the detective mag- 
azines eager for clever gangster yarns, but 
also out-and-out action magazines like Short 
Stories, Adventure, and so on, welcome 
them. And, if you can write artistically 
enough, the pulps are not your only market. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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The Most Cherished Possession of the Writer, His Independence, 


Often Turns Out to be His Constant Enemy. 


If We Writers 


Worked by Time Clock with Dividend Hungry Execu- 
tives Cracking the Whip Over Our Heads, We 
Doubtless Would Get More Work Done, Says 


Tuomas H. Uzzeir 


HE novelist, George Moore, tells us in 

describing literary genius that “what 
one writes is dictated from above”—above 
the ears, would be more accurate! William 
McFee, the sea story writer, says that writ- 
ing is a “Holy Mystery.” Perhaps! But the 
more I learn about writers, good and bad, 
the more I am inclined to believe that the 
chief ingredient of literary talent is the 
ability to sit on a chair. 

Today I received a letter from a writer 
who so far has not crashed the editorial 
gate, and here is his confession: “I haven’t 
much opportunity to write now. I have to 
wait for winter, for when the snow piles 
up six feet deep and it’s bitterly cold I have 
a valid excuse for staying inside.” Here’s a 
man with every promise of success who can’t 
stay indoors long enough to get his work 
done. His life ambition bids fair to be de- 
feated by pleasant weather! 

Another man, also on the make as a story 
writer, described for me his pathetic efforts 
to defeat this same lure of the shimmering 
summer outside his study window. “I de- 
cided I’d just move my writing out under 
a tree,” he explained; “thus I hoped to get 
the thing written and at the same time enjoy 
the beauties of nature. I improvised a table 
in the shade and set to work. Soon I found 
I was suffering from the heat. I got up, 
fetched a pitcher of ice water, mopped my 
brow and wrote. My inspiration fled; but 
I stuck and so did my clothes. The sun 
moved around, shone on me, and I had to 
move. I looked at the thermometer, fetched 
some more water, mopped, and wrote. 


Then, just as I thought I had conquered my 





environment, a bug flew down my open 
collar! I sprang up, fanning the air, but the 
damn bug hummed away right in the middle 
of my back where I couldn’t reach it. Fin- 
ally I smashed it—inside my shirt. I ran 
into the house for a shower and change of 
clothes. I gave up writing for the day. I’ll 
never be an author.” 

We hear a great deal from successful 
authors about their views of life and how 
they get their plots, but not so much about 
how they manage to sit still long enough 
to get their work done. The improved 
phonograph, the marvelous new radios, the 
enticing talking pictures, the fascinating 
game of bridge, the beckoning allurements 
of the woods, lakes, seashores, the whole 
category of sports—these wonders, and not 
lack of talent, are the chief enemies of the 
aspiring author. The first important ques- 
tion is not, “Can you write a good story?” 
but rather “Can you write a bad one? Can 
you write any story at all?” 


HE cleverest requirement I ever heard of 

for admission to a class in story writing 
is the one demanded by the University of 
Virginia. To qualify for the fiction class 
in that old institution you must have a re- 
jection slip! You must show that you are 
capable of doing something about your sup- 
posed desire to be a writer. 

The whole trouble is, of course, that 
writers have no bosses outside themselves. 
They are condemned to work alone. If we 
could just organize them into large cor- 
porations, equip them with dividend-hungry 
executives and make them punch the time- 
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clock, they’d all succeed and flood the coun- 
try with masterpieces. The bosses would get 
most of the earnings but the employees 
would at least learn how to sit still and 
write. 

Anthony Trollope once gave the following 
advice to those who seek literary success: 
“A piece of beeswax on your chair.” 

Every writer glories in his independence: 
he can come and go as he chooses and work 
or play when he wishes. His boss is his 
artistic conscience, but, alas, how indulgent, 
how short-sighted he is! His boss is so 
“easy” that he often countenances lay-offs 
even when there are no external distrac- 
tions. I remember how Julian Street used 
to bring his copy every week to the editorial 
office of Collier’s Weekly, put it on my desk 
and sigh: “There it is but I hammered it 
out of solid rock. I thought of a thousand 
things I’d rather do than finish it, but I 
finished it; if it’s too terrible or loo long, 
you can cut it for me.” And no one ever 
had finer opportunities to write than Julian 
Street. 

Homer Croy once told me that he wrote 
his copy on the cleanest typewriter in Chris- 
tendom. “You see,” he explained, “I begin 
the day’s work by cleaning my machine. The 
longer I clean it, the more I postpone the 
labor of batting the keys!” 

Homer’s malady always touched me 
deeply for my own weakness was cleaning 
my desk! “It’s a shame to work with a 
cluttered desk,” I used to alibi to myself 
when sitting down to work. “I'll just 
straighten things up a bit.” Forthwith I 
cleaned up my room with such zeal that I 
paralyzed every spontaneous impulse left in 
me, and half the morning would be gone be- 
fore I had a word written! Now I never 
clean my desk where I write. The maid has 
strict orders never to touch a thing in my 
study. As for my typewriter: I’ve enclosed 
it in a dust-and sound-proof case so that it 
doesn’t have to be cleaned! 

I heard the other day of a successful 
writer of newspaper features who felt 
tempted to quit his typewriter whenever he 
reached the end of a sheet of paper. He 
solved the difficulty by deciding, before he 
began, on the number of pages his article 
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would require, then pasted them together 
end to end. All he had to do was to ham- 
mer away! 

Many are the bosses in charge of writing 
tasks who have not been so successful in 
outwitting the hesitant fingers. I used to 
know an advertising man who, writing after 
office hours, wrote a play that was a Broad- 
way hit. So great was the labor of writing 
amid the distractions of the city and of his 
office job that he used some of the earn- 
ings of his play to buy a vine-covered cot- 
tage far out in the quiet country where he 
intended to write another hit, in peace. He 
soon returned to the city and his job. “It 
was so quiet out there,” he admitted, “that 
I couldn’t think of a thing.” 


EW of us stop to reflect that these dis- 

tractions that harass us may be a valuable 
aid to success. Writers traffic in life; the 
harder we live, the more we have to write 
about. Men writers who have to face the 
daily grind in the office are not the only 
ones who have to learn this. \Vomen who 
write in the midst of the domestic scene find 
it, if anything, harder to capitalize the in- 
terruptions of their duties. I have before 
me a letter containing an eloquent descrip- 
tion of such a conflict. This woman writer 
says, in part: 

“Generally I get my inspirations in the 
evening. The feel of a story comes to me; 
the sentences go whirling through my head, 
clamoring for expression. The dinner has 
to be prepared, eaten, and put away; then 
I rush for my typewriter. I struggle to re- 
capture the beautiful afflatus that seized me 
when, suddenly, I hear a cry abovestairs. I 
stop in the midst of a sentence and climb 
the stairs. I find the boy has to be tucked 
into bed again. Then he has to be told why 
it is cold in winter and warm in summer, 
and why he can’t have a powerful telescope 
to see the extinct volcanoes on the moon, 
and how you keep score in bridge, and what 
happens when the bases are full, and ex- 
actly what date we are going to the coun- 
try, and who was president in 1911, and will 
I cut his toe nail please and look at a little 
place on his thumb that kind of hurts, and, 
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for the grand finale, ‘mother, I’ve got the 
hiccoughs.’ ” 

The inner voice which was the boss in 
charge of this woman’s work told her, 
shrewdly enough, that she should write 
stories about children when the children 
slept and, though it was difficult, she obeyed 
orders. Another woman I know has a very 
beautiful estate in the Berkshires, harbors 
lovely dreams of being an author, enjoys 
unlimited leisure, but never will be a literary 
success. Here’s the whole story, in her own 
words: 

“I can write, but I don’t. I begin fairly 
well with a good title; I write a little, then, 
then, I don’t finish it. All my stories are 
like the Welsh Cats. I tell a friend of mine 
that I pop them in a box and put them 
under my bed. She says she is going to 
get me a bed with no legs, but I know it 
will do no good. My Muse comes to me 
and whispers, ‘Let’s get to work,’ and I take 
her down into my beautiful garden and 
drown the lady. Then I sit or walk, just 
being happy, and don’t do a stroke of 
work.” 

Once I read a newspaper story about a 
writer who committed a crime so that he’d 
be jailed; he felt that then he could finish 
a novel he had begun. It sounds like a 
“pipe,” but I don’t know. O. Henry struck 
his stride when in jail. As every schoolboy 
knows, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
written in jail. 


OR those of you who are too fussy about 

your diet and sleeping quarters to be- 
come convicts I suggest a serious illness. 
This scheme has helped many a successful 
author. Clayton Hamilton, when in the 
midst of writing a biography of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, told me that so far as he 
could determine, the picturesque stories about 
R. L. S.’s labors in bed while in the throes 
of illness had nothing in them. The great 
master of style, he said, took to his bed to 
escape the interruptions of important 
friends. Mark Twain, as we all know, did 
the same. These fellows had grand bosses 
on the job; they contrived isolation and 
martyrdom in one and the same maneuver ! 
Don’t ask me who is going to wait on 
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you if, after reading this article, you take 
to your bed to write. I simply proclaim the 
idea a good one. You'll have to work out 
the details for yourself. 

The hardest part of writing is to get to 
work. It is far easier to think about writing 
than to do it. Most inspirations come, not 
before writing, but while writing. We are 
all easily tempted with the notion that if we 
think about a story long enough, plan it 
carefully enough, the writing will be easy. It 
won't. Literary skill comes not from plan- 
ning or dreaming but from practice in ex- 
pression. To refer again to the beloved R. 
L. S.: “Begin your folio today,” he wrote 
young writers, “don’t delay.” The mere 
matter of beginning stimulates greater effort, 
focusses your mind, conjures up needed 
ideas and feelings. To paraphrase a bright 
line I read recently in the Writer’s DiceEst: 
Starting right is much easier than starting 
right away. 

There is no task worthwhile that has not 
its obligation of self-mastery. Creative 
writing is no exception. If you are an em- 
ployee in an office, you have a boss; you 
merely carry out orders. When you go home 
to write, you must be both employee and 
boss. The employee part of you constantly 
faces opportunities for immediate, tempo- 
rary, often meaningless pleasures. The boss, 
your conscience, knows that the greatest 
pleasure you will ever know lies in the 
future, in success that comes from single- 
minded, determined effort. And the worst 
part of it is, the boss won't fire you if you 
forsake your work. He won't fire you, but 
he should! 


Rockwell Kent Seeks Originals 


Rockwell Kent, American artist, is en- 
deavoring to find the names and addresses 
of persons and institutions owning original 
copies of his works. Many of his early 
paintings, the fruit of his first years as an 
artist, are without reproduction and the art- 
ist is interested in learning where the orig- 
inals are so that they may be included in a 
book which he is planning. Address Mrs. 
Kathleen Dunning, 730 Park Ave., New 
York. 
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The Popular Publications 
Magazines 


The Policies of “Battle Aces,” 


“Gang World,’ “Detective Action 


Stories” and “Western Rangers’ Outlined in an 


Interview with Harry Steeger 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


HE new magazine group started by 
Harry Steeger, former editor of the 
Dell magazines War Birds and Sky Riders, 
and Harold S. Goldsmith, former managing 
editor of the Magazine Publishers group, 
has brought forth four new titles which are 
now on the newsstands. 

“Battle Aces, our air book, will run 
mostly war stuff,” Mr. Steeger explains. 
“The air market is flooded with the usual 
type of story; we want something with an 
original idea. The very much overworked 
plots about the yellow flier turning hero, 
dog-fights in which squadrons of planes 
meet squadrons of the enemy, are ‘out.’ The 
motive of the story should have something 
to do with the air; something that makes 
it essentially and definitely a flying story. 
In other words, that there would be no story 
without aviation. But, on the other hand, 
it is not necessary for the action to take 
place predominantly in the air.” 

The feature story of the first issue is 
“The Squadron of the Living Dead” by 





Steuart M. Emery. This gets away from 
the ordinary by an intricate plot in which 
the Germans are planning to invade Allied 
territory by going underneath the Vosges 
Mountains by drying out a lost river, an 
action in which their air forces are to play 
a very prominent part. Two Yank heroes 
of the Tombstone Squadron are instrumen- 
tal in wrecking the German scheme. 

“One Green Flare,” by O. B. Myers, con- 
cerns a Yank who gets shot down behind 
the German lines and has one green flare 
which he fires to let his comrades know he 
is safe. He lands on a secret German drome 
and the Germans think he fired the flare 
to let the Yanks know the location of the 
drome. The Germans bind him to the tar- 
mac, in the dramatic climax of the story, 
where he is all but killed by his own people’s 
bombs—but Mr. Myers manages to get his 
hero safely out of the predicament. The 
principal feature of this story is in the sus- 
pense created by the situation cf the hero 
being almost killed by his own comrades. 
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“GANG WORLD will feature a general 

type of story dealing with tough and 
ready characters in conflict with each other 
and the law,” announced Mr. Steeger. “Its 
stories will be realistic, packed with strong 
action, gun fighting, moll-interest and hav- 
ing a punch that will give this magazine the 
stamp of originality.” 

“Death to Double ‘Crossers,” by William 
H. Steuber, is the feature novelette of the 
first issue. A man in prison writes to a 
gang leader that another fellow in jail with 
him has the dope on money hidden away. 
He wants the gang leader to get him out of 
jail and split the profits. Intrigue and dou- 
ble-crossing as to who will get him out fol- 
low. Finally the gang set the jail on fire, 
and dressed as firemen get him out during 
the confusion. 


“Lead Command,” by Don Kehoe, a 
writer who occasionally appears in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, has a revenge motive. 
One brother is a ventriloquist and knife 
thrower in vaudeville; the other brother a 
gangster in love with a gang !eader’s “moll.” 
The gang leader has the second brother 
killed. The ventriloquist steals the girl and 
goes single-handed after the gang. He gets 
into many tight corners but always man- 
ages to work out through ventriloquism. 


“MNHE feature story of the first issue, ‘The 

Key to Room 537, by Erle Stanley 
Gardner, is an excellent criterion of what 
we want for our Detective Action,” said Mr. 
Steeger. “It is a true mystery and action 
type. A young man is coming home late 
at night, gives a girl a lift. He finds jewels 
and a labeled key to an office in his car after 
she leaves; fear that he will get into trouble 
through their possession causes him to at- 
tempt their return. He enters the room and 
finds a corpse at a desk with a bullet hole 
through the head. He leaves hurriedly, for- 
getting the jewels. A ticket has been put 
on his car for parking. He telephones the 
police and says his car was stolen; for a 
couple of days the police believe him. Then 
he gets a telegram stating ‘I will call for 
jewels.’ When he sees the girl she demands, 
“What do you mean by stealing the confes- 
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sion and jewels?’ Gangsters come in; there 
is gun fighting; both the girl and he are tied 
and gagged and taken to a car. She es- 
capes from the car and he gets taken to 
the police, where he finally proves that the 
deceased was a suicide. 

“It is a very intricate story, and can not 
be made entirely clear in such a brief out- 
line,’ Mr. Steeger smiled, “but what I want 
to lay stress upon is the unusual situation 
of this entirely innocent young man getting 
himself deeper and deeper into this mystery, 
where something is happening every minute, 
in his efforts to extricate himself. 

“As our title suggests, we will feature this 
action type of detective story, although we 
occasionally will use the deductive type as 
exemplified by ‘Mystery of the Strange 
Explosions, by Frank V. W. Mason, in 
which the president of a steel company is 
found murdered on a lonely country road 
in an automobile. The solution follows the 
lines of the conventional detective story.” 


“TN Western Rangers,” Mr. Steeger con- 

tinued, “we will use stories featuring 
gun fighting, battles from ambush, bandits 
running wild, action stories that will make 
the blood tingle and the imagination run 
wild.” 

The lead story of the first issue is “The 
Red Ranger,’ by J. Allan Dunn, featuring 
a Texas ranger who runs up against a bunch 
of Mexican smugglers and eventually saves 
the captured American girl from their 
clutches. 


Western Rangers will permit a certain 
amount of woman interest, provided the 
action story is not overshadowed by it; it 
should be incidental rather than essential to 
the plot. 

As these magazines are all monthlies, 
serials will not be used, but novelettes of 
around 15,000 words, and shorts from 3000 
to 5000 words are in demand. Rates are to 
be approximately one cent a word and up 
on acceptance. The Popular Publications, 
Inc., are located in the News Building, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York. 
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Once Upon A Time 





Did You Ever Watch a Beginning Swimmer Gradually Decide to 
Jump Off the Diving Board? A Beginning Writer Often Makes 
as Many Useless Gesticulations Before Getting Into His 
Story. Simplicity and Grace Mark the Professional 


By Donatp HoucH 
(Dusty Waters) 


HE other day I read a handbook on 

writing. Long directions were given 
for starting the story properly, and it ap- 
peared that the opening paragraph must ac- 
complish many things, and must be written 
just so. “A good opening paragraph,” I 
gathered, “is half the story.” 

This interested me, and I went to my 
bookshelves to find out how some of the 
stories began. The following is indicative 
of what I found in fifteen minutes’ time: 

“Toward the end of November, during a 

thaw, at nine o’clock one morning, a train on 

the Warsaw and Petersburg railway was ap- 


proaching the latter city at full speed.” 
“The Idiot,” Dostofsky. 
“Three hundred and forty-eight years, six 
months, and nineteen days ago today, the 
Parisians awoke to the sound of all the bells 
in the triple circuit of the city, the university, 
and the town ringing a full appeal.” 
“Notre Dame de Paris,” Hugo. 
“The fourteenth of August was the day fixed 
upon for the sailing of the brig Pilgrim on 
her voyage from Boston round Cape Horn to 
the western coast of North America.” 
“Two Years Before the Mast,’ Dana. 
“On the 28th of February, 1815, the Watch 
Tower of Notre-Dame de la Garde signalled 
the three-master, the “Paraoah Paraoh,” from 
Smyrna, Trieste, and Naples.” 
“The Count of Monte Cristo,” Dumas. 
“In 1815, M. Charles-Francois-Bienvenu 
Myriel was Bishop of D. He was an old man 
of about seventy-five years of age; he had 
occupied the see of D. since 1806.” 
“Les Miserables,” Hugo. 


Thus I found how some of the great 
novels, and some of the great narratives, 
were started. Very well, I thought to my- 
self, but these were written in times when 
reading, like writing, was leisurely, and eco- 
nomy of time in which to do either was 
not a consideration. Today, when competi- 
tion for the reader’s attention comes not 


from a few books written by a few masters, 
but from innumerable magazines and stacks 
of books poured out onto a reading world 
which must choose not only between stories, 
between books, but also between reading and 
the radio, the movie, riding in the car, it is 
essential to give, in the first few words of 
the story an opening jolt that will attract the 
reader and start him immediately into the 
yarn. 

I suppose this is the theory. Anyway, it’s 
a good one. So I looked at the more modern 
of the really great short stories. I found 
much the same situation. I picked up, as a 
last resort, one copy of The Golden Book 
and one of the American Mercury that were 
on my table. In the former I found a story 
called “Signal” by Vsevolod Garshvin, the 
best, to my way of thinking. He started the 
story thus: 

“Semyon Ivanov was a track-walker. His 
hut was ten versts away from a railroad sta- 
tion in one direction and twelve versts away 
in the other.” 

And from a story in the Mercury by 
Louis Adamic: 

“Years ago I ran a second-hand book store 
in Los Angeles. One evening, just before 
closing time, a taxi drove up and a man 
came in, 

I suppose hundreds of other similar open- 
ings are available to the searcher. Surely 
such as these contain nothing, no trick, no 
flight of eloquence, no fancy planning— 
nothing but a plain statement that tells some- 
thing pertinent to the beginning of the story. 
The general idea I got was that the correct 
way to start a story was simply to start it. 

But I did not lose sight of the fact that 
in writing, as in anything else that men do, 
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the simple way, while denoting the master, 
is supposed to be by no means the least diffi- 
cult. Yet, strangely enough, the beginning 
writer does not take simplicity even as a 
guide. He takes complication. He takes the 
laborious way; he starts his story while 
holding his breath. And it sounds like it; it 
sounds composed, it is not natural. 


ET US wander slightly afield for other 
examples. I get many business letters, 
for I am employed by a commercial firm. 
Many of these letters are form letters. The 
authors of them have spent plenty of good 
money having them filled in to look as 
though they had been individually typed. 
At first I used to examine the typed address 
to see if it was a form letter. But I no 
longer do that, because I find it is easier, 
quicker, and virtually infallible to read the 
first sentence. The first sentence of a form 
letter gives the whole thing away. I wish 
I had the space (and could hold your atten- 
tion long enough) to quote a few pages of 
examples. I suggest you make a practice 
of watching this. You may not think writ- 
ing letters is pertinent to writing fiction, but 
if you don’t, you’re crazy. A letter strives 
to do the same thing your story does— 
especially in its opening. It wants to get 
and hold your interest, so you will read the 
rest of it. Yet here come legions like this: 

“A compilation of statistics recently made 

by the Bureau Humpty-Do shows that one out 

of six farmers in the Iowa district is a reader 


of the Times. This represents an opportunity. 
Are YOU taking advantage of it?” 


And far too few like this come along— 
“I thought I’d tell you about the Times 
circulation in Iowa.” 

Of course, these are business letters, but 
please don’t think I’m far off the subject. 
When a letter or a story begins with an 
obvious “beginning,” that’s the end of it for 
me. And for plenty of others. 

I have an idea that thousands of writers 
are killing their own yarns by working too 
hard at them; by consciously manufactur- 
ing a “beginning” and a “climax” and what- 
not. Do you know that most effort, in writ- 
ing or in anything else, is consumed by try- 
ing to follow the idea that genius is the 
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capacity for taking infinite pains? Well, it 
is. I can’t prove it, but I’m sure of it. 

The other day Bobby Jones won the open 
golf championship. I once saw Jones play, 
and I have seen other good golfers play. 
They stand up there and take an easy swing, 
just hit the ball, and it seems to travel on 
and on forever. You get the impression 
there’s a spring hidden in the club. Where 
does all the power come from? Then watch 
a beginner. He wiggles and waggles and 
finally takes a swing at the ball that would 
annihilate it. Then as he wipes the perspir- 
ation from his brow, he sees the ball arch 
up over the fairway in a harmless loop and 
he doesn’t see why it didn’t beat Jones’ drive 
a mile. 

The secret is in simplification. The begin- 
ner uses up a lot of steam in his swing, and 
hitting the ball is only incidental. That is, 
he is swinging as hard at one point of the 
arc as at another. Jones concentrates every- 
thing on the ball. He doesn’t care how fast 
the club travels any place but at the point 
of contact. He hits the ball squarely, with 
the club at the heighth of its power, and 
it looks as though he barely tapped it. He 
concentrates everything on that ball. His 
drive is the simplification of the expert. Pro- 
fessional players tell me their biggest job 
is to get their pupils simply to hit the ball 
a firm rap. 

The same in writing. Nine out of ten 
openings are a lot of swinging through the 
air, for fear the drive won’t be long enough. 


SIMPLIFICATION is difficult to achieve 
simply because we will not believe that 
a thing can be both simple and good. We 
do not sit down and write 
Mr. Olson, having been invited to a party, 
put on his Sunday suit and went out. 
because that isn’t quite fancy enough. Sure- 
ly, we think, if writing a story is so simple, 
everybody can write one. We must make 
it difficult, otherwise why be an author. 
Always the hard way. The best salesmen 
are those who enter your office, sit down 
and explain, quite simply, what they have 
to sell. The poor ones come in, sit just so 
in a chair, as they have been taught to do 
by mail or at conventions, throw out a line 
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of skirmishes all around you, begin tenta- 
tive attacks by mentioning golf, cars, movies, 
or whatever they think your hobby is. They 
get around to what they are selling after 
about a half an hour, when you are begin- 
ning to lay your plans for getting rid of 
them. 

It seems incomprehensible to them that 
they can sell you something by telling you 
all about it. So they make a planned and 
perfect approach, so that you know just 
what their next move is after you have re- 
ceived a few of them, and they go away 
without any orders simply because they have 
swung in the air too much and at the ball 
itself not enough. 

The labored effort, then, is the mark of 
the amateur. I have been told that the sim- 
plification of the expert is really very hard 
work ; that it looks easy because he who does 
it is a master; that a surgeon, removing part 
of one’s inner parts, makes a few simple 
passes with the knife, whereas in the hands 
of another it would become a death wound, 
and that this is not because it is simple, but 
because the surgeon has become a master. 

In this case it is true, but, by and large, 
I am of the opinion that there’s a lot of 
hooey in this philosophy. Surely any of us 
can write such simple things as the begin- 
nings I have quoted here. But none of us, 
sitting down to write a work like “Les A/i- 
serables,” would say 


“In 1815, M. Charles-Francois-Bienvenu 
Myriel was Bishop of D. He was an old man 
of about seventy-five years of age.” 


Our formula would be two or three sen- 
tences building up some kind of an atmos- 
phere, a few paragraphs of fine English, 
then an ushering in of M. what’s-his-name, 
much the same as the worst dancer in the 
world is ushered onto the stage in a mo- 
tion-picture house: a blare of trumpets, a 
change of lights, a slowly lifting curtain. 
And then—mediocrity advances to the spot- 
light. (On the other hand, speaking of the 
stage, the great ones merely walk out from 
the wings. ) 


ET US again revert to the business 
world. You have heard of the lightning- 
like decisions which are attributes of the 
great executives. I have an idea about 
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those, too. They are merely the courage of 
simplicity. The minor executive, presented 
with a matter of policy as plain as the nose 
on your face, cannot believe that it can be 
so simple, and he goes into everything but 
epilepsy about it in order to give it the im- 
portance he is sure it must warrant. The 
competent executive, who needs no extra 
scenery for effect, gives a clear answer at 
once, much as you would expect a child to 
give under the same circumstances, 

Let me take you into my own house for 
another example of what I am trying to say. 
I always judge a thing by price. If my wife 
comes home with a new dress I ask the price 
and so judge its worth. If a thing costs 
only a little, even though it is plain that the 
material is excellent and the workmanship 
and design correct, it is impossible for me 
to believe that it is any good at all. Based 
on a knowledge of this refusal to accept sim- 
plification and a demand for fancy trim- 
mings that is a universal weakness, men 
have made many millions of dollars merely 
by overcharging. 


OW back to writing. Read the great 

stories; they are simple. Read the ama- 
teur ones; they are complicated, based on 
situations that are extraordinary, to say the 
least. The cheap magazines are full of 
stories so crammed with startling and or- 
iginal situations that the illustrator must tear 
his hair trying to find a situation that he 
can illustrate without the aid of luminous 
paint or mother-of-pearl inlays. 

I still believe that the opening of a story 
is half of it. Not because it must be so 
terribly important and well done, but be- 
cause it strikes the keynote for the whole. 
If you start a story with two simple sen- 
tences, the story is going to be simple and 
well written. If you don’t believe me, try to 
start one that way. You'll fail. Because it’s 
hard to do? No. Because you'll feel that it 
can’t be any good unless you put a lot of 
work on it. 

But try it, anyway. Perhaps you'll dis- 
cover that you’ve been fighting wind-mills 
all your life, and losing a lot of perspiration 
that you might as well have kept in your 
system, where it belongs. 
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Gilbert Patten, Well-known Author of the Frank Merriwell Books 
and Stories, is Launching Three Magazines. Street §§ Smith 
Firm Have Added Two New Titles to Their List 


By Lurton 


T is no secret that the past year has been, 

on the whole, a bad one for publishers. 
Many have made money, but the business 
depression has hit both the advertising and 
the newsstand sales. Despite this, estab- 
lished publishers are adding new titles and 
new publishers are entering the field. There 
is no lack of markets for a writer’s work 
if he will produce copy consistently, and if 
he will make a careful study of editorial 
requirements. 

Mr. Gilbert Patten, who is known under 
the name of Burt Standish to almost every 
boy in America through his Frank Merri- 
well books, heads a new group of magazines, 
the first of which will appear September 
15th under the title Swift Story Magazine. 
The class publication of this group, Pocket 
Magazine, will appear about October 15th; 
and the more juvenile, Dime Novel Maga- 
zine may make its debut at the same time. 
The address of Gilbert Patten Corporation 
is 11 W. 42nd St., New York. Other titles 
may follow during the winter, but these 
three offer a varied market to writers. Let’s 
look at them separately. 


SWIFT STORY will be a magazine of 

mystery and detective fiction with an oc- 
casional gangster story added to spice the 
pudding. W. E. Solenberger is editor and 
has a very clear and definite idea of the 
story he wants. The writer who sends in 


a conventional, old-fashioned detective mys- 
tery, slow moving and burdened with rhet- 
oric, clues, and the other outworn parapher- 
nalia of the Sherlock Holmes school, will be 
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rewarded with a rejection slip, and that 
quickly. 

But wait! Don’t rush off to your trunk 
and dig out that conventional gangster yarn 
full of violent action and popping guns. It 
would be better to let the dust accumulate 
and save your postage for it too will return 
like the cat you tried to lose in the woods. 
Even the very good detective story that will 
find an excellent home with other detective 
story magazines will, in all probability, fail 
to bring you a check from Mr. Solenberger. 

Have you read Ernest Hemingway’s 
story, “The Killers?” If not, and you wish 
to know exactly what story would appeal, 
go to the library and read “The Killers” 
which is in the collection “Men Withoui 
Women.” Notice that much of the story is 
told in conversation; that the treatment is 
objective rather than subjective; that the 
characters emerge clearly and are more im- 
portant than the clues. These are the quali- 
ties found in few of the pulp paper mag- 
azines though the terse, stripped style of 
writing seems to be growing in popularity. 

High Spot Magazine—which I will dis- 
cuss later—is using it to a certain extent, 
and its use in Black Mask is one of several 
factors which makes that magazine “dif- 
ferent.” 


Swift Stories has few special taboos. The 
main character should be a man, but sec- 
ondary women characters, good or bad, are 
not barred. If romantic or sexual love is 
a dominating impulse in the life of one of 
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the characters, all right; but don’t drag in 
romance or sex if these are not integral 
parts of the story. Realism in treatment is 
wanted, but this should stop short of the 
sordid or unpleasant. The main character 
should be sympathetic, but he can be hard- 
boiled in his actions and can have human 
frailties. 

Those of you who can crash this market 
with one story can continue to use your hero 
in other stories if you wish for Mr. Solen- 
berger will welcome a series of stories 
around a central figure. If necessary, the 
action can carry your hero any place on the 
globe; it may occur on the land or sea or 
in the air; but the American scene is pre- 
ferred, and the American hero is necessary 
in stories with foreign settings. 

Here is an important tip: don’t submit 
long stories. The length limit at present is 
5000 words, and stories of less than 4000 
will be shown preference. 


DIME NOVEL MAGAZINE will revive 

that kind of fiction which youngsters 
used to smuggle to bed with them in the so- 
called “good old days.” It will not provide 
a wide market for it will use only one story 
an issue. The same hero will be used in a 
number of stories. The first of these will 
be about a youngster who has left his rich 
family and has become embroiled in liquor 
smuggling. 

The beginner would do well to avoid 
writing for this market. The long length ot 
the story and the necessity of having just 
the plot and characters desired make it ex- 
tremely difficult to reach. 


HIS difficulty does not exist for Pocket 

Magazine. Miss Susan Jenkins, the 
editor, will use a number of stories; and the 
magazine, appealing to both men and 
women, will offer a better market to the 
woman writer than either of the two mag- 
azines discussed. 

Miss Jenkins expects her readers to be 
the great mass of American wage-earners 
who are not in high executive positions. 
The policy will be more like that of Amer- 
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ican Magazine than any of the pulps. The 
chief difference in the two is that Pocket 
Magazine will use more stirring fiction with 
a strong emotional appeal, and it will avoid 
moralizing and sermonizing. 

“The key situation in our stories,” said 
Miss Jenkins, “is found in the man of mod- 
est position who seizes the opportunity 
which puts him on the way to success, either 
in his work or in some other form of adjust- 
ment to life. This, however, does not neces- 
sitate the Horatio Alger “strive and suc- 
ceed” motif; instead we want the success 
motif approached from the adult angle.” 

Because of the magazine’s appeal, the sto- 
ries must have American characters in 
American settings. Realistic dialogue is de- 
sired; but if a character is illiterate, the dia- 
logue should not be a too exact reproduc- 
tion, for such dialogue frequently makes 
difficult reading. Also the reader should 
remember that the average wage-earner, es- 
pecially in the business and merchandising 
world, uses rather good English. 

The rule for dialogue is also true of de- 
scriptions of work. Mills, offices, railroads 
—the hero may work in any of these or 
in some hundred other occupations—but de- 
scriptions of the work and problems faced 
should be accurate without being highly 
technical. The emphasis of the story should 
be laid, not so much on the aspect of the 
work itself, but on the human relations 
brought about by the work. 

In other words, Miss Jenkins wants 
human interest stories of the small salaried 
worker. The story with humor will be wel- 
comed gladly; romance, while it is not es- 
sential, will be present in many of the sto- 
ries in a secondary capacity. The characters 
must be alive, and a writer will do well to 
give the intimate, illuminating details of 
gesture and speech of his characters. 

Pocket Magazine is not looking for first 
person stories, nor does it want morbid, sor- 
did stories that strike the note of hopeless- 
ness in human life. 

Miss Jenkins sums up her needs in this 
way: “Plot is important; action is impor- 
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tant; characterization is perhaps the most 
important of all. Our intention is to make 
this a magazine that countless wage-earners 
will read because it represents their world 
and deals with their kind, in such a way that 
they can see the bright possibilities that may 
be theirs at any time.” 

Stories of 2000 to 12,000 words are being 
considered; but it is far easier to sell this 
market a story of 5000 words or less than 
it is to sell jt a manuscript of more than 
5000. 


URNING from the requirements of a 

new publishing organization to’ one of 
the oldest in the pulp paper field, we can 
still find new markets for the writer who is 
willing to work. The firm of Street & 
Smith, 79 ‘th Ave., New York, recently 
have killed two titles—Over the Top and 
Sea Stories —and have added High Spot 
and Excitement, the second issues of which 
are on the newsstands as I write this. 


Lawrence Lee, who js not only a good 
editor but is an unusually good poet as well, 
is the father of Excitement. He calls it the 
magazine of “super action” stories, and 
every story in the magazine moves with 
speed; but there js a difference between the 
kind of action found here and the kind 
found in Action Stories. 

Mr. Lee desires stories that bring out the 
action and adventure of living as it can be 
found in 1930. If he were to run the story 
of a gambler, he would prefer a fictionized 
Rothstein to a Mississippi River gambler of 
the old show-boat days. The motion pic- 
ture “Bull Dog Drummond” will let those of 
you who have seen it know the kind of 
story for which Evxcitement’s editor is 
looking. 

A fantastic, modern yarn that has plenty 
of action in it may find a home easily with 
this Street & Smith magazine. In the 
August issue there is a story of this kind 


in which an insane scientist seeks revenge 
for a fancied wrong by inoculating his vic- 
tims with a virus that makes them appear 
as dead though they continue to live. 
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Very few westerns will find their way 
into Excitement, though a good one with the 
proper tempo will slip by. War stories have 
to be exceptional if they are to pass muster ; 
Mr. Lee is not looking for them. And he 
still has a supply of sea stories on hand. 

Aside from this there are few kinds of 
man vs. man stories that will have the 
wrong subject matter for him, provided they 
exploit the excitement to be found in mod- 
ern life. But the stories must get off to a 
fast start and keep moving throughout. A 
glance at the August issue will show you 
what I mean. 

The first yarn is about the insane scien- 
tist, which I have already mentioned. It 
begins: “ ‘He’s alive and looks dead? Stick 
around until I get there.’ The inspector 
slammed down the receiver.” 

The second yarn tells of a young Amer- 
ican’s exploits during a Central American 
revolution and includes a duel, a trip 
through the enemy lines, the blowing up of 
a supply train of munitions for the enemy. 
It starts: “The rattle of gunfire broke out 
toward the east. Lieutenant Gregory 
jumped out from under the canvas strip 
that was his blanket. 7 

Next is a more or less conventional 
gangster story but with a Southern city as 
locale and the hero dying in the end. No 
time is lost in getting it under way. “Faulk- 
ner stared first at the three guns covering 
him and then at the three men who held 
them.” 

What Excitement does want that it 
doesn’t have is more good verse that gets 
a sense of romance into action. 


HicH SPOT magazine, which is taking 

the place of Over the Top, is presided 
over by Edmund C. Richards, the editor of 
Complete Stories. It is intended to appeal 
to readers with a lower I. Q. than those 
who read Complete Stories. 

Character work here is not so essential, 
though the characters should be differen- 
tiated clearly. Mr. Richards likes for the 
stories to move continuously from the be- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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TRADE JOURNAL 
MARKET LIST 
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Hundreds of trade journals listed in convenient groups 
“ (Continued from August issue) 
t 
k F , . 
Automobile and Accessory Tire and Auto Accessory Topics, 
Journals 250 W. 57th St, New York. Thomas McAu- 
liffe, Editor. Free to tire and accessory dealers. 
bs Automotive Industries, “Articles should run from 1200 to 1800 words. 
. f ’ Successful sales and advertising methods of in- 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Nor- dependent tire and accessory dealers are the 
D man G, Shidle, Directing Editor; Leslie Peat, usual topics. Success stories of the same mer- 
f Managing Editor. $3.00 a year. “Because chants are used often. Stories should be accom- 
Automotive Industries is highly technical and panied by photographs of business places of 
: discusses engineering production and sales prob- subjects whenever possible. Samples of adver- 
t lems for a select group of executives in auto- tising are also welcome. We pay three-fourths 
} mobile and parts plants, we have found that cent a word after publication, and $2.50 to $3 
j we must rely almost entirely upon our staff, for photographs.” 
) engineering records, and technically trained cor- 
respondents in this country and abroad for our Business Journals 
; articles. We pay $15 a page on publication, 
‘ including illustrations.” The American Architect, 
3 ; Motor Body, Paint and Trim, bith St. and 8th Ave, New York. Benjamin 


| 1330 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. James R. Cook, 
Editor. $2.00 a year. “We are interested only 
in articles relative to the repairing, finishing 
and trimming of motor-vehicle bodies. We pay 
one and one-half cents a word on publication.” 


Motor Trade, 


609 City Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Arthur 
W. Wolf, Editor. $2.00 a year. “We use noth- 
ing but local news, as this is a sectional paper, 
more the newspaper type than the ‘instructive.’ 
We occasionally buy some outside stuff, but 
little. We pay one cent a word on publication.” 


\, Motor World Wholesale, 


56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Leon 
F. Banigan, Editor. $2.00 a year. “We want 
stories about methods of operation and selling 
in use in wholesale automotive establishments, 
including general automotive wholesalers, re- 
placement parts, electrical and specialty distrib- 
utors; news items about wholesale automotive 
establishments; and personal items about whole- 
sale automotive sales executives and salesmen; 
and new lines of products taken on by automo- 
tive wholesalers from month to month. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word on acceptance.” 


F. Betts, Editor; Ernest Eberhard, Managing 
Editor. $5.00 a year. “Very little is accepted 
from professional writers, as it is the desire of 
the editors to have as large a proportion of 
their material as possible written by authorities 
active in the various phases of the building busi- 
ness which they discuss. The magazine is a 
practical business paper discussing the various 
daily problems of the architectural profession, 
such as design, planning, engineering, handling 
clients, office routine, financing, getting business, 
etc. The editors feel that only those who have 
been or are actually engaged in some phase of 
the building business are able to write with 
sufficient authority to hold the attention of an 
unusually critical class of subscribers. Our 
minimum rate is three cents a word, generally 
on acceptance.” 


American Globe, 


201 American Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wm. J. Schaefle, Editor. $2.00 a year. “Our 
editorial policy is the publishing of protective 
and helpful information for investors. Review- 
ing banking, corporation, financial, industrial 
activities, opposing monopolistic tendencies— 
graft. We favor stimulating news for the de- 
velopment of enthusiasm and confidence among 
investors, business people and financiers. We 


















strive to render the greatest service, financial 
and industrial information. During the past 26 
years we have purchased very little material. 
We are on the mailing list of banks and finan- 
cial institutions and they send us volumnious 
information that adds to our work of review 
dissemination for facts and figures in our edi- 
torials, features and news items. We pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 


System, 


McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc., 10th Ave. at 36th 
St., New York City. Norman C, Firth, Editor. 
$3.00 a year. “System exists for the exchange 
of tested profit-making procedures, plans, meth- 
ods, and ideas between business men. The 
articles for the most part tell how some com- 
pany has increased its sales or reduced its 
expenses, and tells what this company has 
done in such a way that the business man may 
take the ideas and put them to use in his own 
organization, Payment is two cents and up 
on acceptance.” 


Electrical Publications 


Electrical Installation Record, 


(Formerly Electrical Record), 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York. Stanley A. Dennis, Editor. $3.00 
a year. “We pay on publication, at least $50 
for each three-page article (additional for good 
photos and wiring diagrams, which are essen- 
tial), describing some good installation of elec- 
trical wiring and equipment; also estimating 
and accounting side of electrical contractor’s 
business and news of activities of all who in- 
stall wiring and equipment. Electrical appli- 
ance merchandising and retailing material, for- 
merly wanted for Electrical Record, no longer 
desired. Query Leslie H. Allen, Managing 
Editor, before submitting. Prompt decisions 
promised. Also need material for Tricks of 
Trade department — short cuts, wiring hints, 
etc., from those who install. Installation arti- 
cles may deal with installations of all sorts, 
industrial, commercial, home, airports, swim- 
ming pools, pleasure parks, sports courses and 
fields, etc.” 


Southern Power Journal, 


1020 Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. Eugene W. 
O’Brien, Editor. $1.00 a year. “We want 
practical mechanical and electrical articles re- 
lating to plant practice in power, refrigerating 
and industrial plants, in operation, design, con- 
struction and maintenance. The writer must 
have sufficient technical knowledge to handle 
such subjects in an instructive, accurate and 
interesting manner. The length of articles is 
from 500 to 3000 words. Readers include de- 
sign and operating engineers and executives of 
power plants, industrial plants, ice and refrigera- 
tion plants. We pay one-half to one and a 
quarter cents a word on publication.” 


Film Journals 


Better Theatres, 

407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Martin 
J. Quigley, Editor. “Interested in free-lance 
matter only with respect to (a) unusual 
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methods in motion picture theatre design and 
operation which have obtained striking suc- 
cess, and (b) technical discussions on sound, 
lighting, ventilation, etc., by established ex- 
perts whose opinions command respect in the 
motion picture industry. We have no word 
rate, but make special arrangement with 
author.” 


Exhibitors’ Daily Review and Motion 
Pictures Today, 


25 West 48rd Street, New. York. Arthur 
James, Editor. 


Exhibitors’ Herald-World, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


The Film Daily, 


1650 Broadway, New York. Don Carle Gil- 
lette, Editor. “We want exclusive spot news 
dealing with the business side of the motion 
picture and theatre industry—mergers, thea- 
tre changes, legislation, important personnel 
changes, radical shifts of policy, etc. All ma- 
terial must be written briefly. We pay 30c 
an inch (slightly under lc a word) monthly.” 


Motion Picture News, 


729 th Ave. New York. Motion Picture 
News covers every phase of theatre equip- 
ment. 


Showman, 


729 7th Ave., New York. The Showman is 
devoted to theatre equipment, its development, 
installation ideas and maintenance. 


Floral Publications 


The American Florist, 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. M. A. 
Welsh, Editor. “We can use feature stories 
from 1000 to 2500 words in length. These 
are to cover subjects as the growing, shipping, 
wholesale and retail marketing of flowers 
from a strict professional standpoint. Mate- 
rial concerned with new horticultural dis- 
plays welcome. Photographs should accom- 
pany all material. We pay one-half cent a 
word on publication.” 


The Flower Grower, 


Calcium, New York. Madison Cooper, Edi- 
tor. “We are not soliciting material from 
general writers, but rather from readers of 
The Flower Grower. Articles of a horticul- 
tural and floral nature and on outdoor sub- 
jects generally are usable if handled rightly 
and accompanied by useful illustrations, but 
our requirements are pretty well taken care 
of by regular Departments which cover three- 
fourths of the magazine. We pay from one- 
third to one cent a word on acceptance.” 
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Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 


413 W. Rio Grande Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. V. 

E. Martin, Editor. “Our publication is read 

3 by commercial florists and nurserymen and 

‘d i people in allied lines, throughout the South 

th and Southwest. We print a limited number of 

practical articles relating to production in 

greenhouse and nursery; floral designing and 

2 store organization in the shop; the merchan- 

dising of flowers and plants; and the larger 

t problems of the industry as affected by pres- 

ent-day business trends. One-half cent a 
word is paid shortly after publication.” 
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Food and Related Trade Journals 


The Canning Trade, 


107 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur 
I. Judge, Editor. $3.00 a year. “Journal of the 
ie s Canned Goods and Allied Industries since 1878.” 


The Feed Bag, 


86 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. David 
K. Steenbergh, Editor. $2.00 a year. “What 
we need is a specific merchandising story built 
around a central business-getting idea which ac- 
tually has been tried and tested by a retail feed 
dealer with successful results. Photographs 
should accompany the article. We pay one cent 
and up on publication.” 
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Modern Packaging, 


11 Park Place, New York. D. E. A. Charlton, 

Editor. $3.00 a year. “Most of the editorial 

contributions are supplied by members of the 

staff, who visit plants where packaging opera- 

; i tions are conducted. The general articles ap- 

2 pearing in the magazine cover two phases; 

namely, packaging operations, which consist of 

filling, cartoning, labeling, closing, wrapping, 

etc., and the package as a merchandising factor. 

The latter considers shape, style, color and other 

adjuncts of the package itself in which such 

assembly constitutes an important factor in sales. 

: Readers of Modern Packaging include execu- 

: tives who may be interested in production, 

: advertising or sales. We pay $10 a page on 
publication.” 
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Furniture Journals 


The Carpet and Upholstery Trade 
Review, 


31 E. 17th St. New York. “We can use ar- 
ticles on how and what the dealer does to 
move his stock and get the goods over. Ar- 
ticles on floor coverings, draperies and up- 
holstery fabrics. We pay about five-eighths 
cent a word, dependent on value of manu- 
script.” 


The Carpet and Rug World, 


381 Fourth Ave., New York. James P. Rome, 
Editor. $2.00 a year. “We are not in the 
market for the time being.” 







The Ceramic Age, 
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170 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J. Leroy W. 
Allison, Editor. “Our only requirements at 
this time are technical articles dealing with 
ceramic plants. We pay during the month fol- 
lowing publication.” 


Ceramic Industry, 


407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. James M. 
Lange, Editor. “We are always in the market 
for news concerning plants manufacturing 
ceramic products, such as glass and glass 
ware, enamel, pottery, chinaware, terra cotta, 
fire brick and floor and wall tile. This news 
is to report special activities such as installa- 
tion of new machinery, establishment of new 
plants, construction of new plants, and ac- 
tivities of the executives of these plants. We 
pay one cent a word on publication.” 


The Decorative Furnisher, 


881 Fourth Ave., New York. James P. Rome, 
Editor. $3.00 a year. “We are somewhat over- 
stocked at the present, but are always glad to 
receive manuscripts of distinct practical value 
to the home furnishing industry. We do not 
favor syndicated matter. Payment is one-half 
cent a word on publication.” 


Furniture Age, 


2225-39 Herndon St., Chicago, Ill. J. A. Gary, 
Editor. “Illustrated articles featuring suc- 
cessful methods of merchandising, advertising, 
displaying and promoting sale of furniture, 
bedding, floor coverings, draperies and radio, 
200 to 1500 words. Also success stories about 
outstanding furniture merchants or buyers, 
and pictures of outstanding new stores or 
furniture departments in department stores. 
We pay one cent a word on publication.” 


The Furniture Blue Book, 


Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. P. S. 
Johnson, Editor. “Only material that is of 
interest to the operators of furniture stores, 
merchandising articles, window displays, ad- 
vertising, etc. Illustrations and articles must 
be pertinent to the furniture retail trade. One 
cent a word is paid on publication.” 


Retail Furniture Selling, 


54 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. K. A. Ford, 
Editor. “We invite writers well acquainted 
with furniture stores in their territories to 
write us for an assignment. Short and well 
authenticated paragraphs on new selling ideas, 
striking displays, and unusual advertisements 
used by furniture stores are welcome. We 
pay one and a half cents a word on publica- 
tion, and $2.50 for photographs.” 


Upholsterer and Interior Decorator, 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York. 















Inside Notes on Business 


Writing 


A Professional Business Paper Writer of Years’ Standing Tells Many 


of the Carefully Hoarded Secrets of His Craft. 


This Article 


Plus the Market List of Business Papers Appearing in 
This Issue Should Net You Some Good Sales 


By E. H. Brown 


YOUNG man whom I have been help- 

ing to get started in business writing, 
after reading some fifty trade journal and 
business articles given him for study, came 
to me and said, “I see the trick of business 
writing. It’s “The problem—and how John 
Jones solved it.’” 

He is right. If stated as a formula, the 
knack of constructing successful business 
articles lies first of all in getting the problem 
or need into the story as soon as possible. 
Next, the reader must be advised that some 
one has solved it, or met the need, or over- 
come the obstacle. The more important the 
problem, that is, the more universal its ap- 
plication, the greater will be the interest in 
the story. 

Rarely, however, can the problem be han- 
dled as baldly as might be assumed from the 
foregoing paragraph. Cane can’t always 
say: “The greatest problem of the ice in- 
dustry today is—,” for readers and editors 
would soon get tired of it. A little finesse 
must be employed to whet the reader’s ap- 
petite. Diction—the arrangement of thoughts 
~—plays an important part here, and is 
really what the writer is worrying about 
while he seeks a lead. But, however it is 
done, the safest method is to get the prob- 
lem quickly into the story, in the first para- 
graph or even the first sentence, if possible. 

There are two ways of stating the prob- 
lem in the business article: the direct and 
the indirect method. The direct method 
does it in so many words; it deliberately tells 


the reader what the problem is. The indi- 
rect method leaves it up to the reader to 
discern the truth that a problem really 
exists. It suggests the problem. Here are 
several examples of the direct method, taken 
from published articles: 

“The lumber dealer’s greatest obstacle in sell- 
ing factory-made kitchen cabinets and other 
built-in fixtures is the contractor, or the car- 
penter.” 

“Many advertisers are troubled when using 
horizontals and verticals in advertisement dis- 
play.” 

“Cold turkey selling has always been the 
bane of insurance salesmen.” 

“The great need of American business today 
is more definite and easily applicable statistics.” 


HE most casual reader can not miss the 
problems set forth even though the word 
“problem” itself does not appear. There 
are many useful substitutes. If he is con- 
fronted with a similar difficulty, the reader 
is likely to read the entire article. 

Lest it be said that the “problem” method 
of opening an article applies only to trade 
journal writing, I might point out that one 
of the leads above was taken from one of 
America’s most widely read general busi- 
ness magazines. And a careful examination 
of business articles appearing in business 
and technical papers generally shows that, 
almost without exception, the “problem” is 
introduced early in the articles, although not 
always in the first sentence. 

The indirect method reaches the same 
destination, but takes a local instead of an 
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Hardware and Related Trades 


September, 1930 






Journals 


Good Hardware and the Progressive 


Grocer, 


79 Madison Avenue, New York. Carl W. 
Dipman, Editor. “These are two monthly 
trade magazines published by the Trade Di- 
vision of the Butterick Publishing Co. We 
use up an enormous quantity of live stories, 
articles, photographs, cartoons, etc. Both 
magazines go to retail merchants who for the 
most part have been in business for a long 
time and who know their business. For that 
reason we do not want articles on ‘how to 
run a retail store’ but are trying to make the 
magazines media for the exchange of ideas 
among readers. We want individual photos 
of unusual ways of displaying merchandise, 
unique home-made racks, stands or cases that 
merchants are using, window displays that 
contain a concrete idea that others may use, 
odd delivery trucks, unconventional and in- 
teresting pictures of hardware dealers or gro- 
cers. We are looking also for photographs in 
series, which can be used in layouts. Articles 
of from 200 to 1000 words (preferably 200) 
on ideas, stunts, plans and methods that some 
hardware dealers and grocers have actually 
used and found successful are welcomed. 
Stories should be boiled down to the bone 
and illustrated with photographs or rough 
sketches wherever possible. Human interest 
stories, personality articles and success stories 
can be used, of 1500 to 2000 words. This type 
of article can tell the story of an unusual 
store or an unusual man, but it should be 
handled to bring out their human interest 
features. And it should be illustrated. Most 
trade papers are dry as dust. We want some 
real humor in our two magazines. Let’s have 
some good jokes that are original and perti- 
nent. Accepted articles will be paid for at the 
rate of one to three cents a word, and from 
$1 to $5 for photographs, on acceptance.” 


Hardware Journal, 


1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. E. G. Baltz, 
Editor. “Practical information with regard to 
hardware and house furnishing goods. Ar- 
ticles that will tell the reader (merchant) how 
he can better serve his community, how other 
dealers make their business pay, etc. The 
majority of articles are too theoretical. We 
pay on publication.” 


Hardware and Implement Journal, 


1900 North St. Paul, Dallas, Texas. R. C. 
Dyer, Editor. “We contact the retail hard- 
ware, implement and sporting goods dealers in 
the four southwestern states—Texas, Oklaho- 
ma, Louisiana, and Arkansas. We also reach 
the jobber and jobber salesmen in the same 
territory. One-half cent a word is paid on 
publication.” 
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Hardware Retailer, 


Meyer-Kiser Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rivers Peterson, Editor. “We buy original 
articles on hardware merchandising, retail sales- 
manship and business management, by hardware 
retailers. Small-town stories are preferred, and 
things done by hardware stores rather than 
department or chain stores. Tell who, where 
and when, as well as what. Re-writes from 
speeches or other sources are not accepted. We 
pay one cent a word and up, and $2 for exclu- 
sive use of photos, on acceptance.” 


Horseshoers’ and Blacksmiths’ Journal, 


767 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, III. Robert 
Falconer, Editor. “Our readers are black- 
smiths, welders, auto repairmen, horseshoers, 
ornamental iron workers. Subjects relating 
to any of these trades are what we desire. 
We pay on publication.” 


Hardware Age, 
239 West 39th St., New York. 


Leather and Related Trades 
Journals 


Hide and Leather, 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. Watterson 
Stealy, Editor. “We welcome articles on the 
chemistry of leather manufacture, and pay 
one cent a word on publication.” 


Luggage and Hand Bag Modes, 


118i Broadway, New York. Edw. Borack 
Editor. 


Shoe Repair Service, 


702 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. A. V. 
Fingulin, Editor. Free circulation. “While 
we are glad to get good descriptions of va- 
rious shoe repair shops and their methods, 
we do not want descriptions alone. What 
interests our readers most is what those re- 
pairers hope to accomplish, how they went 
about trying to do it, and how well they suc- 
ceeded. We pay from one-half to one and 
a half cents a word, and $1 to $2.50 for pho- 
tographs used.” 


Smart Shoes, 


461 8th Ave., New York. Julia Fiddleman, 
Editor. “‘We rarely purchase manuscripts 
from free-lance writers, since our needs are 
highly specialized.” 


Trunks and Leather Goods, 


Perry L. Smith Pub. Co., 10 E. 39th St., New 
York. Ralph W. Dow, Editor. “Short ar- 
ticles with a punch, written for the busy man 
who has no time for long winded information. 
Articles must deal with new materials, new 
methods or new designs in trunks, luggage, 
leather goods or ladies’ hand bags. Pictures 
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express. Here are two examples from pub- 
lished articles: 

“In these days when Uncle Sam’s postmen 
groan under the constantly growing mass of 
direct mail literature, the store that hopes to 
get results from its mail campaign must get 
away from the beaten path.” 

“If the principle of diversification offers 
safety and profit to the farmer, why should it 
not apply with equal force to the investor, 
large or small?” 

The first of the above suggests, “How can 
we produce something different in our direct 
mail advertising?” The second raises the 
question, “If it does apply, how can I di- 
versify my investments ?” 

The indirect method permits greater va- 
riety of treatment and is more generally 
used than the direct method but, at the same 
time, it injects an element of danger. The 
reader may miss the problem and turn the 
page or, worse, the writer himself may 
miss it. 

’ 

HE second step in constructing the story 

is to show that the problem has been 
solved. Merely stating that a problem exists 
is not enough. Any business man can, at 
a minute’s notice, name dozens of problems. 
The important thing—the reason for the 
article—is that a solution has been found. 
Usually this is the second step, but some- 
times it may come first when the indirect 
method is used, as in this example: 

“Paradoxical as it may seem, the Blank 
Company has increased its paint sales by not 
selling paint.” 

The fact that a solution has been found 

may go hand in hand with a prospective 
problem to be announced or assumed, as in: 


“*When I opened up last fall,’ states ; 
who is successfully operating an exclusive 
radio shop in —————,, a city of about 15,000 
population, ‘I was told it couldn’t be done.’” 
After the problem has been stated the 
reader naturally wants to know John Jones” 
solution. As clearly and explicitly as he 
knows how, the writer should explain step 
by step just what “John Jones” did; outline 
his method so clearly that the reader may 
follow in Mr. Jones’ footsteps to his own 
profit. 

But that doesn’t mean that the writer 
should be dull. The most vital problem can 
be ruined by clothing it in sackcloth and 





ashes. Essentially, it is this difference be- 
tween dullness and brightness that distin- 
guishes the trade journalist from the busi- 
ness writer. The former, in a cold, matter- 
of-fact fashion, plods methodically along 
and hammers a stake in the ground at every 
turn in the path. The latter moves more 
swiftly, blazes a tree here, upturns a stone 
there, and bends a twig somewhere else. 
His trail is marked no less accurately and 
it is much more interesting to follow. 

Simile, metaphor, hyperbole —all the 
rhetorical aids have a place in business writ- 
ing just as they have in fiction. Upon the 
writer’s cleverness in giving a new twist to 
an old story may lie the difference between 
a rejection slip and a check. Minimum and 
maximum rates may be separated only by his 
ability to discard the pompadour for the 
boyish bob. 


HE business man reads his magazine 
either to glean new ideas or to learn the 
news of his trade, or for both reasons. The 
article that contains no new idea or, at least, 
no new phase of an old idea, has no excuse 
for existence. Trade journals often will 
accept crudely written articles solely because 
of the idea or facts presented. I’ve done it 
myself. But I’ve never heard of an editor 
who didn’t prefer his ideas in full dress suit 
rather than in overalls, provided the ideas 
themselves were there. 

The business writer, therefore, must use 
as much skill in the construction of his 
article as does the fiction writer. In addi- 
tion, he must be accurate. He is the medium 
through which one man’s idea must pass to 
another, and there is no excuse for garbling 
the facts in the transmission. If the writer 
quotes, he must interpret accurately the 
thought if not the actual words. 

Finally, after the writer has taken the 
reader along Mr. Jones’ trail, each step of 
the journey following the preceding one as 
naturally and inevitably as the next tread on 
a staircase, without skipping around from 
fact to fact but presenting everything in 
orderly sequence, the problem of ending the 
article appears. It never should just stop. 
A bob-tailed story is not only an indication 
of poor craftsmanship, but it means that the 
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are acceptable where they illustrate the idea. 
We make a specialty of pictures with two, 
three or even four line captions in which the 
story is told in telegraphic form. Such items 
are paid for according to value of the idea. 
In addition, we stress selling plans for retail- 
ers who handle the lines of manufacture men- 
tioned above, but these must be short and 
have value. We use illustrations of store 
windows in which are displayed trunks, lug- 
gage, leather goods and handbags; but these 
must be tied up with some definite selling plan, 
] such as travel, Father’s day sales, Going back 
to School, advertising, etc. We pay from one- 
half to two cents a word on publication.” 
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The Spokesman and Harness World, 


. 128 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. John R. 
Warrington, Editor. “The Spokesman and 
Harness World is America’s only trade jour- 
nal for the harness and saddlery industry. Its 
readers are retail and wholesale dealers in 
| horse clothing and supplies. Writers can get 

: | the best idea of materials published by send- 
ing for a free sample copy and studying the 

contents. We are in the market at all times 

for feature articles telling how some dealer 

has used a novel idea to increase his business. 

We use articles and pictures and drawings 

showing how to display harness merchandise 

effectively, how to advertise and sell such 

goods to the farm trade. We pay $1 each for 

all pictures and illustrations we use. We also 

i use many short items of a personal nature 

j telling some unusual fact about horse use and 

: activities. Where the horse has succeeded 


: in doing something after the motor machines 

: have failed always makes an interesting item 
for this magazine. We use news items re- 

cording triumphs of the horse over the tracto:, 

Z truck or motor competitor. We would like 

: to have writers submit articles of an inspiring 
nature designed to win harness dealers to 
adopt more modern methods of merchandising. 
We pay lic an inch on publication.” 


Lumber Journals 


American Forests and Forest Life, 


Lenox Bldg., Washington, D. C. Ovid Butler, 
Editor. “We use popular articles, stories and 
photographs dealing with trees, forests, re- 
forestation, lumbering, wild life, hunting, fish- 
ing, exploration, and other phases of forest 
and tree life up to 2500 words. Photographs 
of unusual trees and forest oddities are especi- 

f ally desired. We pay one cent a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Four L Lumber News, 


500 Concord Bldg., Portland, Ore. Stewart 
H. Holbrook, Editor. “This journal goes to 
both employers and employes of the logging 
and lumbering industry of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho. Descriptions of mechanical 
developments in logging camps and sawmills 
are solicited. Features of any kind suitable, 
provided they deal with the lumber industry 
of Pacific northwest, especially from employes’ 
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viewpoint. Photographs with articles wel- 
come. No article should exceed 2500 words. 
We pay one-half to one cent a word on tenth 
of month following publication.” 


National Lumberman, 


249 W. 39th St., New York. 


The Lumberman’s Review, 


of 101 Park Avenue has been merged with 
National Lumberman. 


National Retail Lumber Dealer, 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Lyman M. 
Forbes, Editor. “We want articles about the 
merchandising activities of retail lumber deal- 
ers. Practically everything we buy is written 
to order following a query. We use articles 
up to 2500 words describing unusual advertis- 
ing, selling or promotional campaigns of lum- 
ber dealers. We do not use news matter. We 
pay one cent a word on publication, and $1 for 
each reproduction of a form, photograph or 
advertisement used with a story.” 


American Lumberman, 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. “News of 
national scope embracing all branches of the 
lumber industry; primarily a pirncipal’s news- 
paper particularly edited for men who guide 
destinies of large enterprises.” 


Hardwood Record, 


537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. “For wood- 
working executives—buyers of hardwood lum- 
ber, veneers, plywood and similar raw ma- 
terials. 


Lumber Trade Journal, 


New Orleans, La. 


The Lumber Worker, 


Presbyterian Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Southern Lumberman, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


The Timberman, 


616 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Marine Journals 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Age, 


30 Church St., New York. Read by execu- 
tives in the field of ship construction and 
operation in all parts of the world. 


Marine Review, 


Penton Bldg,., Cleveland, Ohio. Edited for 
the executives among ship builders, ship own- 
ers and ship operators. 
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writer has overlooked an opportunity to 
drive home forcibly with one last punch the 
entire theme of his story. 

The conclusion of the article may consist 
of only a line or a phrase, or it may require 
a whole paragraph. In any case, it should 
be a brief summary of what has gone before. 


II 


HE article having been written, who will 

buy it? 

There is a market for every well written 
business article. But the writer who has 
produced an article concerning a furniture 
store, for instance, must not expect that 
every furniture magazine represents a mar- 
ket for that story. The editorial needs and 
the advertising persuasion of each of those 
furniture publications is different even 
though, in the broader sense, each may be 
trying to show its readers how to increase 
their business. 

In the actual preparation of his article, 
then, the writer must, in addition to adher- 
ing more or less closely to the general form- 
ula previously discussed, deliberately con- 
struct the story with the needs of one or 
several publications in mind. He must write 
what the editor wants rather than what he 
wants. 

He has the choice of two methods. He 
may plan his article to meet the requirements 
of one particular publication, or he may 
construct it broadly so that several publica- 
tions in a field may be logical prospects. 
The first method, like the rifle bullet, is 
aimed directly at the center of the target. 
If the article is properly written and em- 
bodies the all-important idea, it likely will 
draw a prompt acceptance. Should it miss 
—and there are dozens of reasons why a 
first class manuscript may not win an ac- 
ceptance: overstocked, sudden policy 
change, new editor, and so on—the writer 
probably will be faced with the task of com- 
pletely reconstructing the article for the next 
market on his list. 

The second method is like a scatter gun: 
it aims in the general direction of the target 
in the hope that at least one of the rings 
will be hit. Such articles are easier to write 
and seldom have to be rewritten. Asa rule, 
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they are seldom “first-time” sellers and the 
postage and envelope bill is higher: the 
checks are usually smaller for the competi- 
tion is greater. 

The point naturally comes up, “How can 
] learn specifically what a magazine wants?” 
Undoubtedly, the best way is to talk to the 
editor—the writer should interview him just 
as he would any other business man. Un- 
fortunately, this is rarely possible for the 
majority of writers, while experience has 
shown that the editor is rare who can 
explain his requirements by letter in a way 
that is sufficiently illuminating to the writer. 

The next best method is to study the mag- 
azine itself. In fact, this always should be 
done even when the writer has talked per- 
sonally with the editor. But studying a mag- 
azine means far more than merely reading 
some of the articles in it. The articles are 
merely the tools used by the editor to achieve 
the purpose of the magazine. 

Each article should be read thoroughly 
and then systematically dissected so that 
the answers to these questions become 
clear, “Why did the editor buy this 
article?” “What does he hope to accom- 
plish with it?” “In what way is this 
article similar to every other article in 
the publication?” When those questions 
have been answered correctly, the writer 
is in a position to carpenter articles that 
will find places in the same publication. 


F THE writer lives in a city where an ad- 
vertising agency is located, he should ask 
to look at its copy of Standard Rate and 
Data. In this book he will find information 
vital to him as a business writer. It will 
tell him the circulation, in many cases state 
by state, and show him the type of readers. 
This information, properly used, will be of 
incalculable value in aiding the writer to 
construct articles aimed specifically at the 
publications readers and fitted to their needs. 
And the advertising rates are there, too. 
When the writer has checked them against 
the advertising appearing in the magazine, 
he will have an approximate idea of the -pub- 
lication’s income—valuable knowledge. 
In addition to serving the readers, the 
editor must also serve the advertisers or, at 
the very best, he must not run counter to 
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Pacific Marine Review, 


500 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. A. J. 
Dickie, Editor. “We use technical and semi- 
technical articles on all phases of marine en- 
gineering, ship building, ship operation, naval 
architecture, and marine terminal operation, 
marine insurance, etc. We prefer these to 
have a Pacific Ocean angle. As official organ 
of the Pacific Coast Ship Owning Association, 
we are interested in all modern improvements 
and innovations, affecting any of the above 
subjects. From the reader interest angle 
we like to have occasional articles covering 
records of sailing ships, the glorious day of the 
American clipper, or articles on the old days 
of the side wheel steamers and the river 
steamboats. Articles of about 1500 words 
or less with one or two unusual illustrations 
are preferred to longer. We pay one cent a 
word on publication, and current space rates for 
photographs.” 


Musical Magazines 


The Diapason, 


1507 Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. S. E. Gruenstein, Editor. “The 
Diapason is devoted exclusively to organs and 
organists, including descriptions of organs, 
recital programs, reviews of organ and choir 
music, etc. We pay $2.50 a column on publica- 
tion.” 


Musical Merchandise, 


5941 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
Glad Henderson, Editor. “Musical Merchan- 
dise is read by dealers, distributors and manu- 
facturers in the musical instrument and band 
instrument trade. They are interested in 
learning how others are making a success of 
this business. At the present time the live- 
liest topic is the formation of bands and or- 
chestras by dealers, usually building them up 
from people who previously had not played 
an instrument, thus increasing the possible 
prospects. Articles should not run over 2000 
words, should be bare to the facts, and must 
be illustrated with material described in the 
article.” 


The Musical Quarterly, 


3 E. 43rd St., New York. Carl Engel, Editor. 
“We publish full-length articles of a scholarly 
nature on musical esthetics, history, criticism 
(in the higher sense; not reviewing), etc. 
Most of the articles published are of perma- 
nent reference value and are the result of 
extended research. Topical articles not ac- 
cepted. Payment is $4.50 a page, made when 
article is in page proof.” 


Musical Digest, 


119 W. 57th St., New York. Pierre V. R. Key, 
Editor. $3.50 a year. “Short humorous fea- 
tures on music, radio, sound films. Payment 
is dependent on nature of article.” 
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Northwest Musical Herald, 


2429 Uinversity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. V. J. 
Gregory, Editor. $2.00 a vear. “The Herald 
appeals to both the professional and the amateur 
musician and music lover. It is the official 
organ of the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the Minnesota Federation of 
Music Clubs. Material of general musical in- 
formation is published. Practically all material 
is furnished by staff writers. One cent a word 
is paid for contracted material on publication.” 


Talking Machine and Radio Journal, 


5941 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
Glad Henderson, Editor. “Our magazine is 
read by dealers, jobbers and manufacturers 
in the music and radio trade on the outlook 
for sales tips, campaigns, merchandising ideas 
and anything which will help them in their 
own business. An article containing fifty facts 
in fifty words would get a check, but one 
where a thousand words have been built 
around one fact would get ‘regrets.’ Most 
of our material is staff prepared. All articles 
are given a close reading, however, and the 
names of the authors are put on file for future 
assignments. We pay one cent a word on 
publication.” 


Paint, Oil and Related Trades 


American Paint and Oil Dealer, 


3713 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


American Paint Journal, 


3713 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


American Painter and Decorator, 


5713 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fuel Oil Journal, 


420 Madison Ave., New York. Leod D. 
Becker, Editor. “Fuel Oil is devoted to the 
progress in the use of oil fuels and reaches in- 
dustrial, commercial and domestic oil burner 
manufacturers, as well as leading oil burner 
dealers and industrial plants burning oil. It 
considers problems of merchandising, en- 
gineering and management. Payment is one- 
half to two cents a word on publication.” 


Oil Heat, 


167 Madison Ave., New York. P. E. Fansler, 
Editor. “We can use stories on the organiza- 
tion and merchandising methods of success- 
ful oil-burner dealers. Stories must stress 
the ‘how’ angle rather than ‘what,’ and must 
be complete as to plans, ways and means and 
results. Most material comes from men who 
are in the business and understand oil heating 
merchandising sufficiently well to recognize 
the unusual or important development in sell- 
ing oil burners. We pay one cent a word on 
publication.” 
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them. There are a few, a very few, fortu- 
nate publications whose editorial policies re- 
main, uninfluenced by advertising. They 
represent such a small minority of the total 
number of magazines published that the 
business writer will do well if he will set up 
a rule in his mind that advertisers should be 
favored or at least never crossed. 

The following example will demonstrate 
the importance of studying the advertising 
as well as the text of a magazine to which 
the writer proposes to contribute. Several 
years ago I wrote an article concerning the 
druggists of a small town who had banded 
together and eliminated free delivery service, 
thereby saving many dollars of overhead 
expense. That story proved to be a bad 
penny with magazine after magazine until 
finally one editor informed me that his auto- 
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mobile and motorcycle advertisers would 
object to a story advocating such a practice. 
I promptly hunted up a drug publication not 
blessed with that type of advertising and 
placed the article immediately. 

This may sound rather cold blooded, but 
it should not dampen the writer’s enthusi- 
asm. A magazine is published not as a 
philanthropic proposition but to make 
money, just as any other business institution. 
By satisfying the readers it attains circula- 
tion and secures advertising. The check the 
writer receives for his article doesn’t really 
come from the magazine but from the ad- 
vertisers who pay the freight. Essentially, 
therefore, the job of the business writer 
boils down to this: he must aid in building 
the magazine by satisfying the readers and 
by helping the advertisers who pay the bills. 


Study the Advertising! 


A New Light on the Old Question of Writing to 
Please the Editor 


By James A. LocKHART 


F YOU are going to sell your manuscripts, 

whether they be short stories, articles, 
humorous skits, or other material, the most 
important point is to please the editor. After 
you have done that you have gone a’ long 
way toward selling your literary creations. 

How can you please the editor? Get a 
copy of his magazine and read every word 
of editorial matter in it, and then perhaps 
write him a very courteous letter suggesting 
something that you think will appeal to him, 
and in that way learn his “do and don’ts.” 
Those things all help, and many an aspiring 
writer gains a foothold in the game by fol- 
lowing those methods. 

However, there is one very important 
guidepost along the road to successful au- 
thorship that is often neglected. It is this: 
You may sell your copy if you please the 
editor, but you are sure of selling it if you 
please the advertising manager! Ninety- 
nine and forty-three hundredths per cent of 





all publications on the newsstands today are 
published with the chief aim of making 
money. Before they can make money they 
must please a certain number of readers, 
and unless they can do that successfully they 
are doomed to failure. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the average 
publication makes very little actual money 
from its subscription list. The real profit 
is realized from the sale of advertising space, 
and the whole matter works in a circle. A 
magazine must have good editorial matter 
to get circulation ; good circulation to solicit 
advertising; and it requires heavy adver- 
tising billings to make the business ledger 
show a profit. 

Why am I writing in the above para- 
graph? To show you that you can make 
the grade of almost any magazine by mak- 
ing a thorough study of its advertising. In 
my own field, the trade and scientific group 
of publications, it is necessary to cater to the 
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Photographic Magazines 


Abel’s Photographic Weekly, 
515 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Camera, 


636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
; > Frank V. Chambers, Editor. Articles of prac- 
; tical nature that will interest the better class 
. of amateur photographers, ciné users, tech- 
nical photographers, etc. We pay one-half 
cent a word on acceptance.” 





Bulletin of Photography, 


j 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank V. Chambers, Editor. “Practical ar- 
ticles of interest to the portrait commercial 
and industrial photographers, such as special 
f photographing stunts, successful businesses, 
, how managed, etc. Payment is one-half cent 
| a word on acceptance.” 


Photo-Era Magazine, 


Wolfeboro, N. H. A. H. Beardsley, Editor. 
“At present we are fairly well stocked with 
material for several months to come. How- 
ever, we are always glad to consider articles 
which tell how to photograph interesting places 
in this country and overseas. These articles 
must be practical and filled with technical in- 
formation which will help the reader to select 
the right camera, know where to obtain photo- 
graphic supplies and go at the best time for 
successful pictures. We are also interested 
in scientific articles written so that the average 
amateur can understand them. We also like 
short items about interesting persons in pho- 
tography and what they have done or are do- 
ing—with accurate technical information. Fea- 
ture articles should not exceed 2000 words 
: 3 with from five to eight illustrations, when 
pictures are to be included. Short items may 
range from 200 to 500 words. In all material 
submitted to us emphasis should be placed 
on technical information rather than on too 
much description of places or persons. Our 
whole editorial policy is to render practical 
service to the average educated man or woman 
who is sincerely interested in the effort to 
make good pictures. We suggest that writers 
ask us in advance, when possible, whether or 
not we would be interested in a certain type 
of article for a given issue. Payment is one- 
+ half cent a word on publication.” 
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Picture and Gift Journal, 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Printing and Related Trades 


, The American Press, 


225 W. 39th St., New York. H. Le B. Ber- 
covici, Managing Editor. “Our magazine is 
read by newspaper and advertising agency 
executives, and we are interested in feature 
articles and stories of a constructive nature 
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in those two fields—but with the addition of 
human interest. We want articles rather than 
news stories. We will send a sample copy to 
interested inquirers. Payment is $5.00 a col- 
umn, and $2.00 for pictures, on publication.” 


The American Printer, 


9 E. 38th St., New York. L. B. Siegfried, 
Editor. “The American Printer is a technical 
publication, circulating almost entirely among 
printers. We suggest that writers who are 
interested in contributing write to the editor 
briefly outlining the subjects they have in mind 
and how they propose to handle them, so that 
suggestions may be exchanged and possible 
duplication of material avoided. We pay one 
to one and a half cents on publication.” 


The Inland Printer, 


530 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. J. L. Frazier, 
Editor. “We want practical articles on print- 
ing and the allied trades, articles that will 
help the printer in his work. No fiction or 
general news matter is used. We pay $10.00 a 
magazine page on publication.” 


The Paper Industry, 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. A. Scott 
Dowd, Editor. “Articles of educational in- 
terest to the manufacturing industry of paper 
and pulp.. We pay one-half cent on publica- 
tion.” 


Postage and The Mailbag, 


68 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. John Howie 
Wright, Editor. “Postage and The Mailbag is 
devoted exclusively to the subject of Direct- 
Mail advertising and selling. All accepted 
articles must deal with the successful use of 
direct mail to sell a product or service. Illus- 
trations of booklets, folders, blotters, post 
cards, etc., are used in connection with articles 
to feature successful pieces of Direct-Mail 
advertising. Payment is made on _publica- 
tion.” 


Sales Management, 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. A. R. Hahn, 
Managing Editor. “We buy very little outside 
material and when we do it is usually by spe- 
cial arrangement and usually with writers of 
some reputation. We pay both on acceptance 
and publication, according to arrangements 
with writers at a rate of half a cent to four 
cents a word.” 


Printer’s Ink, 


185 Madison Ave., New York. 


Printer’s Ink Monthly, 


185 Madison Ave., New York. 


Advertising and Selling, 


9 E. 38th St., New York. 


Printing, 


41 Park Row, New York. 
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advertisers in the various journals to get 
very far in the matter of financial returns. 

For a time I wrote quantities of feature 
articles and in a very short time I had ac- 
cumulated a generous assortment of plain 
and fancy rejection slips. After a period 
as advertising manager of a newspaper, 
however, I came to realize the full value of 
advertising, and to say the least, it certainly 
has made a difference in the way the checks 
roll in. 


TUDYING the advertising of the par- 
ticular magazine to which you wish to 

sell is an aid to the writer, regardless of the 
type of the magazine, but it is especially 
valuable to the writer who would sell arti- 
cles or feature copy. You will find it easier 
to sell if you study the advertising, and still 
easier to sell if you stress the value of ad- 
vertising in your writing. In almost every 
article 1 write for the trade magazines, I 
stress the fact and prove that advertising 
does pay, and usually it pleases the editor 
and advertising manager sufficiently to re- 
ward me with an immediate check or the 
promise of one on publication. 

If you can tell in an article how Henry 
P. Cash sold more apples, Sunday bonnets, 
flour, or anything else that Henry might 
sell through a well planned method of news- 
paper or magazine advertising, you stand an 
excellent chance of having your work ac- 
cepted. You must remember the general 
editorial policies of the magazine for which 
you are writing, but nearly all of them are 
open to the man or woman who can write 
an article which plays up advertising in a 
favorable light. You must, of course, know 
the subject you are writing on, and not try 
to sponge off an inferior piece of work just 
because it deals with the all important topic 
of advertising. 

An important point to remember in study- 
ing advertising is that it gives you a clearer 
insight into the type of people who read 
that magazine, and also gives you an oppor- 
tunity to write more nearly what they want. 
For every boost that the editor prints for 
advertising, there will be more people con- 
vinced of its value, and the Advertising 
Manager can solicit sales for a greater 
amount of space. 
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An intelligent study of advertising will 
tell you what not to write and save much 
wasted effort. Not long ago I had a script 
returned from an automotive trade mag- 
azine editor with a cryptic note which read 
in part: “Although we may agree with the 
general theory of your article, many of our 
advertisers would object to it and we are 
herewith returning it to you. However, if 
you will revise this article and omit the 
opening statement and all pertaining copy 
we should be pleased to have you submit it 
to us again.” 

After going over the advertising copy in 
that journal, I found the “advertisers who 
would object” as their stated plan of mer- 
chandising was directly opposite to the one 
I had featured. When revised, that same 
article sold to the editor who had first re- 
jected it, and at very pleasing rates, too. 

In some magazine offices, and they are 
not all exactly small ones either, the editor 
and Advertising Manager are one and the 
same man, In that case, if you submit an 
article or story that gives him a chance to 
combine his editorial and advertising pol- 
icies, he’ll clutch it to his manly breast and 
bestow upon you his deepest gratitude, not 
to mention some very convenient American 
currency. His editorial eye will read your 
copy, but his advertising spirit and pocket- 
book will buy it because he knows that he 
can make money for his firm by publish- 
ing it. 


LTHOUGH I have been writing about 
a study of advertising as an aid to sell- 
ing articles, it will help to sell love stories 
or anything else you may write. For the 
advertising in a publication will reveal the 
real trend of the editorial copy in nine cases 
out of ten. You, as a writer, realize that it 
pays you to examine the advertising pub- 
lished in this magazine. The firms and in- 
dividuals who are spending their money for 
those advertisements are not doing it be- 
cause they have a second cousin working 
for the publisher or on account of their 
health—it is a simple money-making in- 
vestment. 
They make a good salary with the aid of 
that advertising, and it will help you to 
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Medical Journals 


American Registered Pharmacist, 


988 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Fred A. 
Lion, Editor. “The American Pharmacist is an 
independent national drug journal published 
monthly and dedicated to the cause of Amer- 
ican pharmacy. It is the officially designated 
organ of the American Registered Pharmacists’ 
Association and of its various state divisions. 
Although closely identified with all the various 
professional and commercial bodies of organ- 
ized pharmacy, the American Pharmacist has 
no affliations which prevents its entire inde- 
pendence in both its editorial and advertising 
policies. We will not be responsible for the 
return of unsolicited articles; nor do we as- 
sume responsibility for the statements made, 
or views expressed, in contributed articles.” 


The Apothecary, 


470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Will T. 
Bradley, Editor. $1.00 a year. “Chiefly inter- 
ested in news concerning or of interest to drung- 
gists in New England. We pay one-half cent a 
word on acceptance.” 


New York State Journal of Medicine, 


2 East 103rd St., New York. Frank Overton, 
Managing Editor. “We are the official organ 
of the Medical Society of the State of New 
York. We do not pay for articles.” 


Oral Hygiene, 


1117 Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Rea 
Proctor McGee, Editor. “The readers of Oral 
Hygiene are dentists or other professional 
people with a knowledge of dentistry, so our 
contributions must necessarily be accurate from 
a technical standpoint. While we often publish 
articles without a direct dental application, it 
is customary for us to consider only articles 
that we know will be of definite interest to 
dentists and unavailable in other magazines. We 
can use articles of between 1000 and 2000 words 
in length dealing with biographical sketches of 
interesting dentists’ travels, unusual experiences 
connected with the dental office, and in fact 
any incident dealing with dentistry in an inter- 
esting way. We use very little poetry. We 
pay one cent or better on acceptance. Photo- 
graphs submitted with articles will be promptly 
returned if article is not acceptable; those used 
will be promptly paid for.” 


Virginia Medical Monthly, 


104% W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Brown, Jr., Editor. $2.00 a year. 
“We do not pay for editorials. These are pre- 
pared by our editor or some member of our 
state society.” 


Radio Magazines 


Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 


Engineers, 


33 West 39th St., New York. Dr. Alfred N. 
Goldsmith, Editor. “The papers appéaring 
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in the Proceedings are written and submitted 
by the various outstanding scientists and en- 
gineers in the radio industry. Most of the 
articles are technical in nature and a good 
proportion of them are mathematical. Occa- 
sionally, however, a general interest article 
is run which does not require any specialized 
training in engineering to be thoroughly un- 
derstood.” 


Radio Automotive Review, 


Pacific Bldg., Oakland, Calif. R. W. Mart- 
land, Jr., Editor. “Dealer success stories con- 
cerning automotive dealers in eleven far west- 
ern states. We do not encourage unsolicited 
manuscripts. Prefer to give detailed assign- 
ments. We pay from one to two and a half 
cents a word.” 


Radio Engineering, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 


Radio Industry, 
Michigan and Grand Aves., Chicago, IIl. 


Radio Retailer and Jobber, 


1465 Broadway, New York. M. E. Lerner, 
Editor. “Correspondents only by appoint- 
ment.” 


Restaurant Magazines 


The American Restaurant Magazine, 


5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. H. C. Siek- 
man, Managing Editor. $3.00 a year. “We 
require practical stories on various phases of 
restaurant operation, business-building ideas that 
have proved practical in restaurants, success 
stories—adequate illustrations being a necessity. 
Our readers are restaurant owners and opera- 
tors and managers. The field includes service 
restaurants, cafeterias, tea rooms, lunch rooms, 
industrial restaurants, and hotels in all phases 
of public food service. Payment is one-half cent 
a word on publication.” 


Hotel Industry Magazine, 


143 W. 44th St. New York. G. G. Filing, 
Editor. $2.00 a year. “Hotel Management is a 
monthly periodical devoted to the interests of 
the hotel, restaurant and club field. It accepts 
operation articles, stressing particularly activ- 
ities in the back-of-the-house or service depart- 
ments. Of more importance than these, how- 
ever, are articles concerning problems that arise 
in operation; in particular personal relation 
problems. First person articles are desirable 
when it is certain that the person quoted has 
given his permission to use material. Hotel 
Industry is a forum for the hotel field and a 
clearing house for ideas. It aims to seek the 
cure for ills that arise in its field. Outspoken 
editorially, it nevertheless avoids sensationalism 
and useless quarreling. At present we are run- 
ning a series of articles concerning employer 
and employee relations. We pay one-half cent 
and up on publication.” 





























































make just as good a salary by studying the 
advertising in this and every other mag- 
azine in which you are interested. 

Some publications, you may say, have no 
advertising. You are correct; but I’ll wager 
that if you try to make a living writing for 
that class of publication you are going to 
have a terrific fight to keep body and soul 
together. It is generally a safe bet that the 
higher the advertising rates of a magazine, 
the higher the price the writers get for their 
efforts. 

So study the advertising in the magazine 
you wish to “make.” Give the Advertising 
Manager and the editor an article, or story, 
or skit, that will in any small way help to 
build up their circulation and indirectly their 
advertising. The man behind the throne 
will see to it that you are numbered with the 
favored few, and you can cash checks in- 
stead of counting rejection slips! 


S A practical demonstration of the truth 

of this article “Study the Advertising” 
in its relation to trade journals, WRiITER’S 
Dicest bought a current issue of a nation- 
ally known and widely circulated trade- 
journal in the automotive field. Here is 
what we found: 

The first article was called “How To 
Align Wheels.” It told how a garageman 
should align automobile wheels and over- 
come wobbling. It also covered aligning 
gauges and service station equipment for 
measuring wheel alignment. 

In that same issue appeared the advertise- 
ments of two aligning gauge concerns, and 
one concern offering equipment to straighten 
axels, and align wheels. 

The second article was “Make Free Air 
Pay Its Way.” It showed how the same ma- 
chinery that compresses air for the air lines 
in the garage may be used to spray paint, 
spray springs, clean engines, and lift cars. 

In that same issue appeared advertise- 
ments offering for sale the various kinds of 
‘machinery displayed in the article. 

The third article was “A lesson on Hand 
Tools.” It emphasized the various hand 


tools especially constructed for automotive 
work, and illustrated a number of popular 
makes 


of tools such as saws, hammers, 
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wrenches, files, screw drivers, and drills. 
In the same issue were three pages of ad- 
vertising by the makers of these various 
tools. 
There were five more articles, each offer- 
ing adequate tie-up to the paid advertising 
columns. 


HIS technique of publishing has been 

used by trade-journals for decades and 
is nothing new. It is “worked” more power- 
fully in recent years than previously. Since 
this is an accepted practice in the publishing 
field, the writer has no choice but to follow 
suit and hoch the advertiser. Wise trade 
paper writers, therefore, write articles that 
will afford adequate tie-up with actual or 
prospective advertisers in the field. You 
need not mention any individual product, 
but be sure to play up the advantage of a 
certain class or group of products. In the 
automobile field there are countless groups 
such as tires, gasoline, brakes, tools, parts, 
service equipment, etc. 


Holiday 

American Motorist has its successor in 
Holiday, the rechristened magazine of the 
American Automobile Association, with 
offices at Chrysler Building, New York 
City. Holiday will sell for ten cents, and 
will be a class magazine for travelers. The 
name is, indeed, a good one. The October 
issue will contain a minimum of 80 pages. 
The cover has a design on it of the three 
A’s of the association with the words “A- 
wing, A-float, A-wheel.” 

Titles of articles in the first issue will in- 
clude: “Your Winter Holiday—Where?” 
“The Art of Adventuring,” “A Bermuda 
Honeymoon,” and “Through Cuba’s Jungles 
by Motor Car.” 


Coming! 

Dell Publishing Company, 100 5th Ave., 
New York, will soon bring out a new ac- 
tion-adventure book, edited by Carson W. 
Mowre, which will feature a considerable 
amount of western action fiction, as well as 
all types of strong adventure stories the 
world over. 
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Sporting Goods Journals 


Boating Business, 


Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. James W. Peas- 
lee, Editor. Trade articles about boat and 
motor dealers. Must be accompanied by pic- 
tures. We pay two cents a word on publication.” 


Power Boating, 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. John G. Robin- 
son, Editor. “Our requirements are confined 
entirely to subjects of interest to power boat 
owners and operators, especially articles of 
technical or semi-technical nature devoted to 
explanation of marine engine design and boat 
building. Articles of a ‘how to do it’ nature 
are especially desired for our ‘Gadgets and 
Kinks Dept.’ Each year we run a Cruise Story 
Contest, open to stories of actual cruises of a 
power boat during the year. This contest closes 
November 1, and prizes total $300, divided into 
eight cash prizes. $100 is the first prize. Con- 
ditions of the contest appear in the current 
number. For all accepted material we pay ap- 
proximately one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Sporting Goods Dealer, 
217 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sporting Goods Journal, 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Transportation Journals 


Railway Age. 
30 Church St., New York. 


Railway and Locomotive Engineer, 
136 Liberty St., New York. 


Taxi News, 
New York City. Published fortnightly. 


Taxi Weekly, 
54 W. 74th St., New York. 


Trafic World, 


418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. “Devoted to 
the problems of transportation traffic, contain- 
ing decisions on dockets of Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 


Woodworking Journals 


Veneers, 


222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. Serves 
veneer companies, manufacturers of furniture, 
phonograph cabinets, pianos, veneer doors, etc. 
Want subjects relating to the construction of 
high-grade veneer products. 





Woodworker, 


Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Devoted to 
production methods of woodworking machines. 
Reaches owners, superintendents and foremen 
of woodworking houses. 


Woodworking Machinery, 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Covers wood 
converting plants. a 


Woodworkers’ Journal, 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. M. G. Peter- 
son, Editor. “Our readers are plant executives, 
furniture, millwork, planing mills, caskets, coffins, 
boxes, etc. We use chiefly production and en- 
gineering articles pertaining to woodworking.” 


Don’t Rush 


Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, continues to offer its readers the fea- 
ture “First Short Story.” Stories in this 
department must be the first published story 
of the author. Payment will be at usual 
rates on acceptance. If you have previously 
sold a short story you are not eligible to 
this department of Forum. The editor of 
Forum states: 

“A little more than two years ago we started 
this feature. Since then 6,313 stories have 
been received. Fourteen have been published, 
establishing a ratio of one acceptance out of 
every 451 stories. Send stories to First Short 
Story Editor, The Forum Magazine.” 
Writer’s DicEsT suggests that after rul- 

ing out the illiterate manuscripts, the simply 
stupid manuscripts, the abnormally long 
manuscripts, the too short manuscripts, the 
sloppy stories, the manuscripts that were 
articles instead of stories, the ratio was 
about 80 to 1. 


Banned 


The Washington Daily News carried an 
article recently headed: “17 ‘naughty’ maga- 
zines barred from stands here.” Among the 
magazines named which are banned from 
local newsstands by concerted action of the 
police chief and the district attorney were 
August issues of Pep, Hot Dog, Real Story 
Book Frolic, Broadway Nights, Eye-O pener, 
Ginger Stories, Jim-Jam-Jems, and Captain 
Billy's Whiz Bang. The charge: “lewd and 
obscene.” 















































Too Much Story! 


H’riter’s Digest 


An Experienced Short Story Writer Shows How to Avoid Getting 
Too Many Stories in a Single Script 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Writing Novels to Sell” and “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


S I pointed out in a previous article, 

most of the scripts that show a reason- 
able degree of merit and promise are re- 
jected because they have either too little 
story or too much story. We saw how the 
tribulations of the sketch artists can be 
turned into triumphs with comparative ease, 
if there is a suitable and promising founda- 
tion upon which to build. Let us now con- 
sider what can be done when there is too 
much story. 

That usually means too many stories in 
the single script, slowing up the dramatic 
action of the main plot by excessive doses 
of needless retrospect, or by sub-plots and 
their parallel action. The author stops one 
story to tell another, and stops that one to 
tell a third. As he fails to see his own story, 
and fix his mind upon it to the utter exclu- 
sion of everything else for the time being, 
he shouldn’t be surprised when editorial 
readers follow his example. 

Very often a little chunk of “story within 
the story” cooks the writer’s goose soon 
after a tempting and promising start. Per- 
haps the yarn is one of those sophisticated 
love things, and the hero wants to know, 
“Where have you been all my life?” where- 
upon the heroine feels called upon to show 
him that he isn’t the only pebble on the beach 
or the only pebble she has picked up. That 
terrible urge for confession, which is simply 
an intense phase of the passion for talking 
about oneself, has her in its grip. So we are 
treated to something like this: 


Mary looked at her ardent young lover with 
earnest, wondering calculation. How would 
he take what she felt impelled to tell him? 
Confession may be good for the soul, but it is 
not always good for one’s chances in the sex 
battle. She had trained herself to believe that 
the old story was written and ended, the page 
turned, the book closed. Must it now be opened 
to Jack’s dear eyes? Interested eyes, no doubt, 
but would they be angry or grieved? 





(Mary, of course, is dramatizing herself 
to herself, as women love to do. So do men. 
And she is getting ready to dramatize her- 
self to Jack. It is a perilous business, but 
we all love to play with fire.) 

“You must not idealize me, dear,” she whis- 
pered, pressing a light kiss on his flushed cheek, 
and nestling closer in his arms. “I’m human, 
you know. There was a man in my life, and 
I loved him passionately—or thought I did. 
Perhaps it was only infatuation, for it wasn’t 
like this love I feel for you. Let me tell you 
the story. Don’t interrupt me, or I—can’t— 
go—on——” 

So Mary goes on for three pages and a 
half, telling him the whole story. She was 
a nurse in training during the early days of 
the War, and she met some gallant young 
apprentice aviator. Their “affair” is re- 
lated with all the trimmings of erotic ver- 
biage permitted by Mary’s sense of decency 
and the conventional limitations imposed on 
magazines which enjoy mailing privileges. 
Finally they get to France, and the gallant 
young aviator dies in Mary’s arms in a field 
hospital. Strange as it may seem, the Ger- 
mans shot him down just at that particular 
spot along the wide French front, being de- 
termined that he should die in Mary’s arms. 
The inexperienced writers who revel in spin- 
ning too many stories at the same time 
nearly always employ coincidental motiva- 
tion as part of those stories. 

Well, it’s quite a story, perhaps; but it’s 
another story. It isn’t the story of Mary 
and Jack which the author started to tell. 
It simply slows up that story. Indeed it 
stops the development of the plot completely 
for those three pages and a half, violently 
wrenching the reader’s interest from the 
present to the past, and from Jack to the 
flyer. And, of course, even Mary isn’t the 
same Mary. She’s really another heroine 
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in another story about other people in a dif- 
ferent setting. 

As we are dealing with a “sophisticated” 
yarn, Jack doubtless hugs her closer when 
she finally runs out of breath and confes- 
sional material. He assures her that he 
hasn’t always been a saint himself, which 
probably doesn’t startle her too terribly. He 
has a firm and settled belief in the single 
standard; the past is dead, the present and 
future are theirs. 

This expounding of love’s philosophy 
from a modern viewpoint, together with 
Mary’s agreement, may account for at least 
two more pages. The net result is that we 
know there was another man in Mary’s life 
years ago, but Jack doesn’t mind so very 
much—or is willing to pretend he doesn’t. 
So the original story may now go ahead. 

It might just as well have gone ahead after 
a few brief sentences, instead of five and a 
half pages. It wasn’t necessary to tell an- 
other long-winded, detailed story in order to 
put such a very simple point over to the 
reader. The writer only needed to refer to 
the matter briefly and deftly, as Mary nat- 
urally would under the circumstances. 
When two persons decide to tell each other 
about their more or less lurid pasts, they 
never do it at one fell swoop. They ap- 
proach the delicate subject rather vaguely 
and cautiously, watching the other party’s 
reactions, telling a bit at a time, and choos- 
ing what seems best to tell at the moment. 
Usually it takes months and years to get the 
whole story out, if it ever does get out. 

So how would this cover Mary’s confes- 
sion and Jack’s understanding acceptance of 
the woman with a past? 

“You must not idealize me, dear,” she whis- 
pered, pressing a light kiss on his flushed 


cheeks, and nestling closer in his arms. I’m 
human, you know. There was a man in my 
life—” 

Jack bent down to kiss the parted lips and 
gaze fondly into the lovely eyes, now shadowed 
by tragic memories. 

“Tell me nothing, Mary,” he murmured soft- 
ly and tenderly. “Of course, I know there 
must have been, for your vital womanhood is 
your greatest charm.” 

But she persisted. 
how it was then. 
camp, and afterwards in France. 
killed in action.” 

“Don’t open the closed book, Mary.” Jack’s 
strong arms pressed her trembling body, shaken 


“The war. You know 
I met him in a training 
He was 
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with sobs, closer to his breast. “There have 

been pages in my own life—but what do they 

matter to us now? Yesterday is dead; today 
and tomorrow are ours.” 

There, you see, we have it in less than 
half a typewritten page, instead of five pages 
and a half; and yet the point is fully cov- 
ered for the purposes of the story. Indeed, 
it is much better covered, for not only is it 
made part of the smooth and swift develop- 
ment of the original story about Mary and 
Jack, but the brief references to the past are 
actually used to characterize them in the 
present, and to show their ideas about sex 
issues that undoubtedly will become very im- 
portant in the yarn later on. 

The inclusion of a huge chunk of needless 
retrospect always means the telling of an- 
other story, stopping the story proper dead 
for the time being. It may be desirable, or 
absolutely necessary, to refer to that other 
story. This can be done very briefly, and 
yet clearly enough to enable the reader to 
get the point. Referring to another story, 
and telling it in detail, are two very different 
propositions. The former allows you to 
carry on your own story about the charac- 
ters you started with; the latter prevents you 
from doing so. 

But the “too much story” does not always 
go into retrospect to get its superfluous and 
extraneous yarns. Frequently they are all 
stories of present and progressive happen- 
ings, each reaching its own climax along the 
lines of sub-plot and parallel action. This 
is apt to involve so many characters that the 
average reader is bothered by a terrific 
string of names, getting them mixed up until 
he is pretty nearly half way through the 
story. Sometimes he never gets them prop- 
erly sorted out. The writer forgets that, 
although he has every one of those charac- 
ters clearly in his own mind, the reader 
hasn't. 


N THE many varieties of the red-blooded 
adventure story — usually called the 
action story, although all stories should be 
stories of action of some kind—the tempta- 
tion is to rely unduly on a string of melo- 
dramatic incidents. The writer is interested 
in painting a gallant, swashbuckling hero by 
showing his bravery, bravado, and presence 
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of mind when faced with imminent peril. 
And the writer is able to do this for he has 
‘the imagination to create dramatic situations 
and describe them vividly. But he doesn’t 
connect them, making each one fall into its 
proper place to develop something else and 
build up the climax. He simply tells one 
little anecdote after another, and the total 
result is a character sketch of a Western 
hero. There may be a dozen small stories 
in the script, but there is no single sufficient 
story to hold the reader’s interest from the 
first page to the last. 

If some of the readers will fish out their 
cow-country duds and consider them dis- 
passionately they will find this is lamentably 
true. Perhaps they also will find one story 
out of the many in a single script which 
they can develop into a winner that will 
bring home a check. And it may, of course, 
be possible to use some of the other stories 
(or anecdotes) by revamping them and fit- 
ting them in as connected incidents and sit- 
uations that work out the plot. 

For example, the yarn very likely will 
start with some sort of a run-in between 
the hero and a minor character who doesn’t 
appear again, or only appears for unim- 
portant action. It is good stuff in itself, but 
only shows how the hero’s steely glare and 
swift gunplay can cow a truculent ruffian. 
That doesn’t advance the story, for it is 
action for its own sake, and every bit of the 
action in a fiction story should be planned 
and written for the sake of the whole. While 
the hero may be well characterized by this 
melodramatic quarrel, he can be character- 
ized just as well, or much better, in a similar 
incident which is definitely related to what 
is to follow, helping to bring it about. That 
means the one big story instead of the many 
little stories. 

Very often the situation and the action it 
develops can be left substantially as they are. 
It is only necessary to change the hero’s an- 
tagonist, substituting the villain or an im- 
portant assistant-villain for the minor, 
ephemeral ruffian who means nothing to the 
rest of the story. But perhaps, while chang- 
ing this extraneous incident to make it vital, 
you can utilize it to do essential bits of 
“planting’—for instance, to show the reader 
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that the hero or the villain is left-handed, 
which may be an important point later on; 
or to indicate some peculiarity in the gun 
carried by one of them, or in the technique 
of their gunplay. If you always remember 
that everything in fiction should be tied up 
tightly, you won’t stumble into the pitfall 
of “too much story;” for you'll only have 
one story. 

Several years ago a very entertaining book 
was published under the title, “A Duet, with 
an Occasional Chorus.” Writers of love 
stories should remember that, especially if 
they are aiming at the romantically amorous 
wood-pulps. A love story ought to be a duet, 
with an occasional chorus and, of course, 
the necessary element of dramatic conflict 
caused by some third party or force. But 
many of the oft-rejected love stories aren’t 
twosomes, as they should be. They are four- 
somes. The writer isn't satisfied with a pair 
of turtle-doves. He has two pairs, telling 
their stories by turns, and making them al- 
most equal in their development and import- 
ance. This is fatal in a short, although it 
can be done sometimes rather effectively in 
a full-length novel. Four of a kind is a 
happy stroke of luck in poker, but far from 
desirable in magazine fiction. I have even 
known horrible cases where the love story 
was a sextette, with all six lovers on the 
same equal footing before the reader as the 
six girls of the “Floradora” chorus were 
before their audiences. 

The foursome love story can be turned 
into a twosome with no great difficulty. All 
that need be done is to subordinate one pair 
of lovers most rigidly to the other pair, 
chosen as the hero and heroine. The former 
can supply the occasional chorus to the 
latter’s duet, appearing only when they have 
some vital connection with the main love 
story, and help to advance it by example, 
sympathy, and the removing of obstacles. 
They should be auxiliary characters, com- 
bining the functions of the Greek chorus 
and the god from the machine, and not 
competing characters. But the love story 
with two pairs of lovers is always hard to 
(Continued on page 56) 
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MAGAZINE COMPANIES 


(Prepared by a Staff Correspondent ) 


There are over 7000 different paying markets for stories, but only a dozen 
or so large magazine companies own practically all of the best markets. 


In the next three issues of WrireEr’s DicEst we will list these magazine com- 
panies and the magazines they publish. The first report is by Walter D. Mullen, 
Secretary of the Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

This company publishes the following magazines: The Saturday Evening lost. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, and The Country Gentleman. We publish no other 
magazines, nor do we publish books. 

The Publisher’s Fiscal Corporation, owner of the Clayton Magazines at 80 
Lafayette Street, New York, replied: 

We publish Ace High Magazine, Cowboy Stories, All-Star Detective, Rangeland 
Love Stories, Ranch Romances, Clues, Astounding Stories, Five Novels Monthly, 
and Western Adventures, 

The magazines published at 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, by the Dell 
Publishing Company, were listed for us by one of their editors. 

A comprehensive list of seventeen magazines, including romance, humor, mystery, 
adventure, action and drama, are published by Dell Publishing Company, 100 Fifth 
Ave. New York. 

The Dell screen group includes Fili ['un, a film and humor monthly; Screen 
Romances, devoted to novel length stories of popular screen hits, and Talking Sereeit, 

a monthly report of Hollywood’s activities and productions. 

The Dell women’s group includes Sweetheart Stories and Best Love Storicy- 
Cupids, both of which are devoted to refreshing young love stories; Marriage Storie. 
and I Confess, true coniessional tales. 

War Stories, War Birds, War Novels, War Aces, Sky Riders, Navy Stories, 
and Submarine Stories, fictionize action and adventure in their own particular field. 

Western Romances, like its title, contains stories with a 50-50 interest, love stories 
with a Western background. 

The Funnies are devoted to comics, puzzles and magic, and serials of adventure. 

Scotland Yard is a detective magazine. 

Gordon B. Fulcher, Associate Editor of Macfadden Publications, Inc., 1926 
Broadway, New York, wrote: 

The following is the list of all of the present Macfadden Publications: Phystcal 
Culture, True Story, True Romances, Dream World, True Detective Mysteries. 
Your Home, True Experiences, The Master Detective, Model Airplane News, Detroit 
Daily, Daily Investinent News, New York Evening Graphic, Automotive Daily News, 
Philadelphia Daily News, and New Haven Times. 

John F. Byrne, Managing Editor of Fiction House, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, sent in this report: 

The magazines published by Fiction House, Inc., and their subsidiaries are: Aces, 
Action Novels, Aciion Stories, Air Stories, Detective Book, Detective Classics, Fight 
Stories, Frontier Stories, Lariat Story Megazine, Love Romances, North West Stories, 
and Wings. 

Report of the Frank A. Munsey Company was sent in by Mr. Bacigal 
their advertising department. 

Editorial offices are located at 280 Broadway, New York City. This organization 
is the parent company of the Red Star News Company, which publishes Detective 
Fiction Weekly and is the distributing agency for the three other magazines published 
by The Munsey Company; namely, All-Story, Railroad Man’s, and Argosy Weekly. 

The Frank A. Munsey Company is under the same ownership as The Sun Print- 
ing & Publishing Company, publishers of the New York Sun, an evening newspaper. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Writing Sunday Features 





There are Seventy-five Sunday Magazine Sections in This Country 
Offering Good Rates to Writers; Study the Sunday Magazine 
Section of Your Local City Newspaper and Acquaint 
Yourself with This New Large Group of Markets 


By Frank A. WHITE 


URING the last year I have earned an 
average of $50 a month selling feature 
articles to Sunday newspapers. Writing 
Sunday features in part-time effort over a 
period of the past four years has netted me 
approximately $2,000. Any sincere and 
hard-working writer can duplicate my small 
success. 

Sunday features are designed to please 
the reading taste of the public over the week 
end leisure hours. There are seventy-five 
big newspapers in the country that publish 
pretentious rotogravure sections to supple- 
ment their feature pages. In addition there 
are many syndicates supplying photographs 
and features to Sunday newspapers. When 
once the technique of Sunday feature writ- 
ing is mastered, I believe the market is one 
in which there is less competition than in 
fiction writing. 

While it is not always demanded, Sun- 
day features sell best when they have a news 
or at least a semi-news foundation. When 
once the writer has the news peg he may 
revert to the dawn of time from which to 
draw material and prove the point. The 





regular Sunday feature article usually runs 
about 1,800 words in length. It is most in- 
teresting when written in a fictionized news 
style. The Sunday editor should be supplied 
with a dozen good glossy photographs from 
which to illustrate the article. Payment I 
have received for Sunday features ranges 
between $15 and $60. My average has been 
$25. Payment is always prompt. 


O PUT my Sunday feature writing upon 

a paying basis I overcame one by one the 
steps of obtaining adequate equipment; find- 
ing a source for ideas; and learning the 
market. 

Photographs are essential to illustrate each 
Sunday feature. These pictures should be 
intimate, unusual, pleasing to the eye, or ex- 
tremely striking and fascinating because of 
what they portray. After a costly experi- 
ence with a second-hand camera of off-size 
I obtained what may be termed standard 
equipment for newspaper work. It consists 
of a 4x5 camera with a speed of 1/1000 of 
a second for moving objects if needed. I 
paid $100 for this camera which has proved 
very valuable. 
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I then purchased an enlarging machine 
that enabled me to produce good glossy 
prints, 8x10 inches, from the smaller nega- 
tive. I have found this size makes the best 
impression upon the news editor. A recess 
in the basement for an electric pump af- 
forded me a good dark room. I gathered 
odd scraps, tar paper roofing and built this 
dark room with a total cost of $1.20. By 
taking and finishing my own pictures I cut 
down their cost from $1 each to 25 cents. 
In addition I could get the pictures I wished 
and turn them out in greater quantity. This 
equipment was supplemented with a type- 
writer, which, of course, every writer must 
have today. The sale of news pictures as 
a by-product of Sunday feature writing in 
one year paid for approximately $150 worth 
of equipment which was needed. 

My next step was to study the Sunday 
features in the larger newspapers of the 
country. I read and studied the text, “Spe- 
cial Feature Articles,’ by Prof. Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, which I obtained from 
the public library. I received valuable aid 
from the book, although to one actually 
engaged in the writing of features the work 
is quite elementary. I found the field from 
which to draw Sunday features is almost as 
wide as that of human endeavor. It includes 
stories on religious, scientific, archeological, 
and artistic topics. 

One leading Sunday editor points out a 
supplementary market. He said: “While 
not looking for ‘scandal’ stories, those of a 
romantic nature are always welcome. They 
include marriages, elopements, divorces, 
breach of promise suits and such, if they 
are interesting and intriguing. These play 
an important part in the life of today and 
help to reveal how imperfect and experi- 
mental as yet are the ways of men and 
women striving toward civilized perfec- 
tion.” An informal classification of the more 
than fifty Sunday features I have sold in- 
clude those of local interest and those of 
general interest. 


PICKED up my first tip on a Sunday 
feature from announcement in a local 
newspaper that the warden of the state 
prison would speak at a luncheon club. I 
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Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be interested 
to learn that I have succeeded 
in selling a short stéry to ‘War 
Birds,’ aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check for $100. 
The story is the first I have at- 
tempted. As the story was paid 
for at higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt encouraged.” 








DarreEct JorDan, 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


Self - starters will like this 
new way of learning to 


WRITE 


EWSPAPER Institute training in writing has be- 

come thoroughly established as a practical, in- 
spiring, productive method. This holds good not only 
among literary lights, editors and publishers, but also 
among the best of all judges—men and women who 
have taken the training and profited by it. 


Writing No Career for Leaners 


Our years of experience with writing-aspirants of 
all ages and classes have brought forth many signifi- 
cant facts—among them this:— 

The best student-writers . . . and the best writers... 
are those who can think and act for themselves, once 
they are put on the right trail. They do not require 
close surveillance while under instruction. We call 
these people self-starters. The term explains itself. 

We provide the material, the plan, the special guides, 
the text, the story-writing assignments on definite 
schedule. Furthermore, after giving the student time 
to write up his assignments, our copy desk furnishes 
him the means of ascertaining how close he has come 
to the professional standard. Here, in short, is a com- 
plete outfit of tools...the rest is up to the self-starter. 
It is obvious that so direct and uncomplicated a method 
permits a maximum of instruction at a minimum of cost, 
placing N. I. A. training within the reach of anyone. 


Many students and former 
students now 


J J . . 
writing for publication 

HOUSANDS of men and women, and many young people have 

taken N. I. A. training and found it as practical, as tirieg. 
and as true-to-expectations as we represent it to be. For N. I. A 
training teaches writing by the intensely interesting New York news- 
paper copy-desk method . . . the type of newswriting experience 
that produces nearly nine out “of ten successful writers. 

Best of all, the cost of this training is modest, and the student 
may carry it on at home, entirely in spare time. 

To those new to the writing business. the Institute points not to 
the immense royalties of best-selling authors but to $25, $50, and 
$100 readily paid for materia] that takes little time to write.... 
short articles, recipes, humorous pieces, short stories, contributions 
on subjects that interest women. There are many profitable fields 
for those who want to make their writing ability pay rome divi- 
dends. We make no extravagant claims as to what the N. A. 
method can do for anyone’s fame or wealth. We do maint ain that, 
with rare exceptions, N. I. A. training will increase anyone's writing 
knowledge, writing ability, writing confidence, and writing income. 


Send for this free book 


“Journalism, Your Future and You,’’ an absorbing little book we 
have prepared to show how newspaper training leads to writing 
accomplishment, will appeal to everyone interested in writing for 
profit. The coupon will bring it to you, free and without obligation. 
Fill in and mail the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 














Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 
Send me, without cost or obligation. your explanatory booklet, 
‘Journalism, Your Future and \ou,’’ as promised in WRITER'S 
DIGEST—September, 
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was not a member of the club, but the sec- 
retary admitted me and I took several dozen 
pages of notes in a small booklet in my lap. 
The warden was most interesting. Immedi- 
ately after the meeting I asked the warden 
if I might write up his address and submit 
it for his approval. He consented, and from 
the prison photograph shop sent me two 
dozen excellent photographs of prison life. I 
supplemented these from the “morgue” of 
a local newspaper. 

The result was a full-page feature en- 
titled: “Life at the Indiana State Prison 
As Related By One Who Knows—the 
Warden.” This feature in hand, I walked 
in and laid it before the Sunday editor of 
our leading state newspaper. I played up 
in the lead the overcrowding of the prison 
which was a timely subject. He accepted it, 
and used the photographs in a full page of 
the rotogravure section and the story in the 
magazine section. After the fifteenth of the 
month I received a check for $36. 

I next wrote a story about Monte Blue, 
the movie actor, coming back to the Knights- 
town Home, where he was reared an or- 
phan, in a great silvered plane. I told how 
he stood on the exact spot where as a boy 
he made his debut as an actor playing the 
part of one of the teeny-tiny bears in “Gol- 
dylocks and the Three Bears.” 1 compared 
the institution where 600 orphans were fight- 
ing for a chance to a laboratory for hard 
hearts. My next feature described a jour- 
ney through the romantic and picturesque 
“Stoneland” of our state, where sixty-five 
per cent of the world’s building limestone is 
produced. In both instances ninety per cent 
of the photographs were obtained from the 
institution or from the publicity division of 
the stone mills. 

The stone story gave me the idea for a 
series on the assets and beauty spots of the 
state. There followed Sunday features on 
the coal mining, the steel industry, the clay 
works, the state forests, and caves. Each 
one was done with a great deal of research 
and illustrated with action pictures. 


AVING been successful in selling several 
features of local interest in the state, 
I attempted a general feature of interest all 
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over the United States. I sat in the Nobles- 
ville court room and heard defense attorneys 
sum up the evidence for D. C. Stephenson, 
old man of the Ku Klux Klan who was 
fighting for his life in a murder trial. I 
compared Stephenson to Napoleon and 
summed up his rise from poverty to million- 
aire status and his fall to life imprisonment. 
I took a few photographs and supplemented 
them with pictures obtained at $1.00 each 
from a newspaper photographer covering 
the trial. Newspaper Feature Service, a 
New York syndicate, bought the story on 
the first trip out and sent check for $50. 

Then I turned to the selling of spot news 
pictures as a sideline. I sent snaps of the 
Stephenson trial Special Delivery, with a 
paragraph of identification for each to the 
Central Press Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio. This built up a connection that still 
exists. The average paid for photographs 
used is $3 for a single print; $8 for two 
prints and about 200 words of copy, and 
$15 for three prints and some 300 words 
of copy. 

I find the newspaper full of good ideas 
for Sunday features. From them I learned 
of two brothers, one wounded in the World 
war, Germans by birth, who came from 
South Africa to farm in Indiana. A feature 
entitled “From African Game Hunting to 
Modern Farming” followed. I attended a 
lecture on the Arctic by Dr. Henry K. 
Greist, Methodist doctor and minister. His 
experiences were summed up in “From 
Arctic Ice to A Steam Heated Flat.” 

I then began a series of historic features. 
The Southeastern Historical Society erected 
a marker over the route through Indiana 
followed by General John Morgan, Con- 
federate leader. I showed how the bitter- 
ness of war days when Morgan was called 
a “horse thief” by the Hoosiers had passed. 
I got a university history professor to state 
that Morgan was a cultured and capable 
southern general. I wrote to the postmaster 
of each town and village on the route Mor- 
gan followed and asked whether he knew of 
any old residents living there at the time of 
the raid. I in return wrote to these pioneers 
and got some interesting unwritten history 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The thrill of being an editor 
comes in receiving a few hundred 





letters like these......every week 


Since reading a copy of your last 
issue, I have found a market for a 
story of mine that had been persistently 
rejected. My check came yesterday. 

C. Winley. Nashville, Tenn. 


In the last two yeais I have had 137 
articles printed, as well as one book. 
The only help I have is my dictionary 
and my monthly copy of WRITER'S 
DIGEST. 

A. Williams, Edgewood, R. I. 





I have sold several thousand dollars’ 
worth of materiai due to market tips 
received from WRITER'S DIGEST. 

N. Fowler, Huntington. W. Va. 


As a writer of : ous jokes, stories, 
articles and one accepted photoplay, it 
gives me the greatest pleasure to say 
that WRITER'S DIGEST market tips 
were largely responsible . . o + ter 
my success. 

J. Howard, Hartford, Conn. 





The fast three issu of WRITER'S 
DIGEST netted me over $150 in sales 
frora information I gained im your 
valuable pages. 

R. Peck, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Your last issue meic it possible for 
me to sell a story. Today I received 
check for $100 for same. 

E. Cox, Norwood, Ohio. 


My recent gcod fortunc in winning 
first prize in a $5000 contest was duc 
in part to inspiration and advice <re- 
ceived from WRITER'S DIGEST. I 
heartily recommend WRITER'S 
DIGEST. 

E. Niemeyer, Clayton, Ind. 


From information in your last issue 

I sold four stories. You may be sure 
we value your publication. 

G. P. Horton, Seattle, Washington. 





Accept the congrstulations of a pro- 
fessional writer ad averaged $15,000 a 
year for the past two years) on your 
splendid magazine. Your last issue con- 
tained excellent information. 

E. Adams, Palm Beach, Fla. 


I sincerely want to tell you how 
much WRITER'S DIGEST has helped 
me, and that both myself and my friends 
consider it by far the best magazine 
for writers. 


F. R. Jones, Wheeling, W. Va. 


I have always found WRITER'S 
DIGEST superior to any writer's journal. 
Your market tips are always up-to-date. 
In an article I am now doing for an 
English magazine on assignment I am 
giving you quite a boost. 

E. Whittaker, Segregansett, Mass. 


I always keep back numbers to refer 
to when I am writing a story and find 
myself in a quandary over some prob- 
lem or other. Keep up your fine work. 

C. Young, Los Angelcs, Calif. 


Every number of /RITER’S DIGEST 
has stirred me to fresh determination. 
As a bargain loving woman, I'm de- 
lighted with my subscription to WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST. 

(Mrs.) A. L. Allen, 
St. Casper, Wyoming. 








Your magszin: is now and has been 
for many years the greatest help possible 
for the newspaper man. I am a re- 
porter and owe the sale of many occa- 
sional articles to WRITER'S DIGEST. 

C. Gibbons, Galveston, Texas. 


I consider your magazine superior tc 
all of its kind. It has helped me con- 
sistently, and been the basis for many 
of my sales. 

H. H. Keller, Chicago, Ill. 


In no other magazine can I find the 
information that I get each month from 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 

A. J. Beaton, Omaha, Nebraska. 


I can honestly say that I have learned 
more during the six short months that 
I have subscribed to your magazine 
than I learned in the six previous years 
by hit-or-miss methods. 

T. A. Hitchings, Sunset, Wash. 


If you could but know the glee with 
which we receive the little helper 
(Writer's Digest) from the hands of 
the postman and sit down immediately 
to devour its contents, forgetting meals 
and everything else, you would say, 
“Well, it pays to work hard to put out 
a good magazine.” 

’. P. Armstrong, Miami, Fla. 





I consider \'S DIGEST the 
most instructive and helpful magazine 
of its type on the newsstands today for 
the beginner as well as the experienced 
writer. 


H. H. Chinn, Alexander City, Ala. 


I hope some day to give WRITER'S 
DIGEST full credit for the help it has 
given me in iearning to write to sell. 

G. Filclosh, Spokane, Wash. 


Three years ago I decided to write 
and bought several magazines from the 
newsstands. Deciding your magazine 
was the one I wanted, I subscribed and 
have saved every copy you sent me. 
I've sold heaps of stories and articles 
since then. WRITER'S DIGEST 
taught me where to find markets, as 
well as the fundamentals of short story 
writing. 








S. A. Wilde, Osceola, Iowa. 


I have found WiRITCR'S DIGEST 
all that I could possibly wish for im a 
magazine. 

P. Watters, New York City. 


Be sure to ccniinue your Newswriting 
and Journalism department, for being a 
reporter I am much interested in it. 
Your issues overflow with keen, original 
slants on the writing game. Every 
word counts for some good definite idea 
that industrious writers can use. 

F. H. Kimball, Carthage, N. Y. 


As a writer you owe it to yourself to subscribe to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
SELECT YOUR FREE BOOK 
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(CO How to Write Short Stories 


(1012 Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing 


0 Webster’s College Dictionary 


[CD How to Syndicate Manu- 
scripts. 
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“Broken Melody” 


“BROKEN MELODY,” the new book of 

the Talking Picture Publishing Co., has 
been receiving wide attention from both 
press and publishers. The merits of the 
book are not as much discussed, however, 
as the idea behind this new publishing 
venture. 

It has long been the custom of publishers 
to put out each year a number of “published 
plays,” primarily intended for reading; with 
neither author nor publisher expecting them 
to be produced on the legitimate stage. 
Likewise, the book royalties of some pro- 
duced plays such as “Arms and the Man” 
or “Strange Interlude’ have run into five 
figures. 

That part of the business has recently 
been sensed by Paramount who doubtless 
will buy out Horace Liveright, the New 
York publishing firm. 

Before long we will not only be able to 
see and hear “Sunnyside Up” and “The 
Ten Commandments,” but we'll be able to 
read them in book form as well. Won’t that 
be interesting ? 


HE Talking Picture Publishing Co. are, 

however, on the other side of the 
fence. Their first book, “Broken Melody,” 
obviously is written for the talkies but it 
has sufficient plot interest possibly to gain 
a large book sale. By sending a copy of 
the book to the various producers, M. J. 
Spivack, the author, has a better opportuni- 
ty to get his script purchased by the talkie 
people than other free-lance writers. This 
completely turns about the former policy of 
buying a book because of its title and wide 
reader interest and then producing it a la 
Hollywood. 

“Broken Melody’ has for its theme the 
story of a young man with a God given 
golden voice who travels away from his na- 
tive village to far lands, fame, and fortune. 
He still loves, however, his home town sweet- 


heart and returns distracted to find her 
wedded. The play offers opportunity on a 
grand scale for huge mass scenes of page- 
ants, etc. Lawrence Tibbet would just fit 
in the lead. The climax of the play comes 
when all sound is stopped for an instant and 
red lights similar to flames are thrown on 
the screen. Stripped of its garnishments, 
the plot is a hackneyed one. But after all, 
what plot isn’t? “Broken Melody” is well 
worth its publisher’s and author’s efforts. 
We'd be greatly interested to see it on the 
screen. 


“Broken Melody.” M. J. Spivack. 
York: Talking Picture Pub. Co. $2.00. 


New 





“Laments ior the Living” 
Recently we have become so fed up on 
second rate books of short stories that we 
stopped looking through publishers’ cata- 
logues to find possible material for this de- 
partment. 

Dorothy Parker’s “Laments for the Liv- 
ing” has put an end to the drought, and we 
are mighty glad the Viking Press sent it 
to us. Even the editor of the country’s 
largest writer’s journal can get tired of 
reading writers’ text, and prefer instead a 
good book of short stories. Usually this 
denartment confines itself to writer’s texts, 
but this month we want to refer you to the 
finished product, rather than to a book dis- 
secting its component parts. 

“Laments for the Living’ contains about 
ten short stories, the shortest and best of 
which is reprinted at the end of this re- 
view. We are reprinting “The Mantle of 
Whistler” because of its complete simplici- 
ty and triumph in one syllable words. The 
American ribbon counter clerk can conduct 
a marathon conversation with her swectie, 
and yet both of them will hardly use 400 
different words. Between them they have 
four or five short slang phrases such as 
“And How” that will conveniently answer 
any question or thought. By interpolating 
these slang phrases with occasional bits from 
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the comic strips or the movies, they have 
a complete and ever ready conversation that 
merely needs voice inflection to convey dif- 
ferent meanings. The gentle idiocy of these 
folks is ironically and smoothly dished up 
by Miss Parker in the following story. It 
is a masterpiece for writers to study, as 
are several other stories appearing in this 
volume. 


? The Mantle of Whistler 


TI\HE hostess, all smiles and sparkles and small, 

abortive dance-steps, led the young man with 
the side-burns across the room to where sat the 
girl who had twice been told she looked like 
Clara Bow. 

“There she is!” she cried. “Here’s the girl 
we've been looking for! Miss French, let me make 
you acquainted with Mr. Bartlett.” 

“Pleased to meet up with you social,” said Mr. 
Bartlett, 

“Pardon my wet glove,” said Miss lrench. 

“Oh, you two!” said the hostess. “I’ve just been 
dying to get you two together. I knew you'd get 
on just like nothing at all. Didn’t I tell you he 
had a marvelous line, Alice? What'd I tell you, 
Jack—didn’t I say over and over again she was 
a scream? And she’s always like this. You wait 
till you know her as well as I do! Goodness, I 
just wish I could stay here and listen to you.” 
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shaking bye-bye, and schottisched across the floor 
to resume the burdens of hospitality. 

“Hey, where have you been all my life?” said 
the young man who had a marvelous line. 

“Don’t be an Airedale,” said the girl who was 
always like this. 

“Any objection if I sit down?” he said. 

“Go right ahead,” she said. “Sit down and 
take a load off your feet.” 

“T’l1 do that little thing for you,” he said. “Sit 
down before I fall down, what? Some party, isn’t 
it? What a party this turned out to be!” 

“And how!” she said. 

“ ‘And how’ is right,” he said. 

“’*S marvelous,” she said. 

“?*S awful nice,” he said. 

“'S Paradise,” she said. 

“Right there with the comeback, aren’t you?” 
he said. “What a girl you turned out to be! Some 
girl, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, don’t be an Airedale,” she said. 

“Just a real good girl,” he said. “Some looker, 
too. Where did you get those big, blue eyes from, 
anyway? Don’t you know I’m the guy that falls 
for big, blue eyes?” 

“You would,” she said. “You're just the tripe.” 

“Hey, listen, listen!” he said. “Lay off ior a 
minute, wili you? Come on, now, get regular. 
Aren't you going to tell me where you got those 
big, blue eyes?” 

“Oh, don’t be ridic,” she said. 
big! Are they?” 

“Are they big!” he said. “You don’t know 
they’re big, do you? Oh, no, nobody ever told you 
that before. And you don’t know what you do to 























“’S wonderful.” 


“They are not 





















heartily, waved her hand like a dear little baby 


me, when you look up like that, do you? Yes, you 
don’t !” (Continued on page 66) 


However, frustrated in her desire, she smiled 





H Do you have a story that hasn't sold? 
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~ DO YOU WANT TO SELL QUICKLY? | 


If you want to sell quickly and steadily, write me | 
or study bocks, or do 





Why are you interested in writing? 
and let’s talk over your problem. I will not ask you to take a “‘course,”’ 
exercises. If you want to sell, we'll work on stories or articles for the magazines you wish to 
reach. (I sold the first story I submitted to the first market addressed because I studied markets 
rather than books.) i 

Each magazine is different; each has its own definite requirements. Do you know what 
| these are? If not, write me about the magazines you wish to reach and I'll try to help you. 
| I know the editors; I talk to them about their needs; and I sell my own stories to a number 
| of them. 


If so, and you want to know what's wrong with 
it, send it to me for criticism and I'll tell you, specifically. If the story has editorial possi- 
bilities, I'll make detailed suggestions for revision looking toward a sale to a definite market. 
Occasionally, if the author wishes and if a story appeals to me personally, I'll rewrite a story | 
en a fifty-fifty basis, deducting the criticism fee from my half of the sales check. 

The fee for manuscript criticism is $3.00 for stories of 3,000 words and under and 75 cents 
a thousand thereafter. Special rates on book length novels. 


And if you are interested in working with me over a period of time, write me and I'll 


discuss a plan with you. 
LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories, articles, reviews in literary, big circulation 


and action story magazines. 
552 Riverside Drive, New York City 
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Inspiration for Song Titles Comes from Chance Experience, 
Observation or Contact 


By Roy GriFFITH 


UT in the Middle West there is a stream 
known as the Nodaway River. In days 
gone by it meandered its way along aim- 
lessly. Happy, gurgling, and erratic, its 
course was full of delightful queer kinks. 
It had a bad habit, however, of overflowing 
thousands of acres of rich bottom land every 
spring. So man, the efficient, came along, 
straightened its course and deepened it. 
Today the stream looks like an ugly, over- 
grown irrigation ditch. 

When I saw the Nodaway a few weeks 
ago, I did not see the steep and unlovely 
banks, the sullen waters coursing unwilling- 
ly along the man-made channel. What I 
saw, in my mind’s eye, was the sparkling 
and irresponsible Nodaway of years ago, 
flowing happily through a valley drowsing 
in the summer sun. Being more or less 
song-minded, I said to myself, “What a 
peach of a locale for a song—‘on the banks 
of the Nodaway.’” 

So far as I know, this particular stream 
never has been immortalized in song. If 
you can see that laughing little stream with 
the drowsy, romantic name—if you can see 
it as it was, or as it might have been—get 
your mind to work with the idea of dozing, 
peaceful contentment in God’s great out-of- 
doors. The result may be a really worth- 
while song. 

Even if this idea of the Nodaway as a 
song locale doesn’t crystallize into a lyric 
for you, you will not be wasting your time 
in thinking about it. Unless all signs fail, 
which they seldom do, there is going to be 
a distinct revival of rustic ballads within 
the next year or so. Songs whose locales 
are specific spots in the out-of-doors are 
going to be in demand. You might just as 
well start in right now getting your mind 
attuned to the wide open spaces. 


Y “discovery” of the Nodaway River 

and its song possibilities illustrates how 
ideas for popular songs are usually con- 
ceived. First, the song-conscious writer 
bumps up against a physical fact, or a spe- 
cific life situation, or overhears a chance 
remark. A spark of inspiration sets his 
imagination going. Then he directs his im- 
agination along one of the rose-strewn trails 
of the land of Never Was. He does what 
the artist did in Service’s poem, “The Ma- 
donna.” Employing a model whom life had 
not treated kindly, he painted her “as she 
might have been, if the worst had been the 
best.” 

Please note the direction the song writer’s 
imagination takes after it has once been 
fired. It hies straight for Never Never 
Land and there weaves its web of lyric en- 
chantment. Why? Because the song writer 
is selling the public a particular kind of mer- 
chandise called “escape from reality.” He 
knows that real life is often disappointing, 
many times offering but the husks of happi- 
ness. He knows that we are, each one of 
us, eternally searching for some entertain- 
ment, some diversion, which will provide a 
temporary escape from reality. As a canny 
merchandiser, therefore, he offers such es- 
cape through his songs. As a general rule, 
everybody is happy, and He and She live 
joyously ever after in Song Land. 

There is one exception to this rule, al- 
though the exception is more apparent than 
actual, Every once in awhile we get to feel- 
ing tremendously sorry for ourselves, but 
our real reasons for self-commiseration are 
so unimportant that other people would 
laugh at us if we expressed our sorrow to 
them. But we can warble our woes in song, 
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and thus it happens that songs whose re- 
frains carry “lonesome for you” and similar 
motifs are popular. But let any song writer 
air any of his real troubles in song and his 
earnings wouldn’t provide a substantial dict 


for a flea. 


day. 


ETTING back to the spark of inspira- 
tion which sets the song writer’s imag- 
ination going in the first place, it is admitted 
that inspirational sparks are erratic, but any 
man is apt to be struck by lightning if he 
stays out in thunderstorms all the time. So 
the successful song writer observes, listens, 
and lives—not in a shadowed cloister but 
ont in the world of men amid a veritable 
Some of 
them are bound to hit him and strike fire. 
In what seems to me a rather comical at- 
tempt to preserve a mysterious atmosphere, 
| have heard song writers speak almost rev- 
erentially of “inspiration.” Without it, they 
assure you gravely, this would be a songless 
world. They give the impression that some 
sort of esoteric hocus pocus is required in 
order to contact inspiration —the unseen 
I con- 


shower of inspirational sparks. 


lightning from an unknown world. 


fess I don’t know exactly what inspiration 
is, but I do know where it comes from, in 
It comes, 
in nine cases out of ten, from one of the 
three sources mentioned awhile back: from 


the case of song writing, at least. 


(1) the observation of a physical fact, (2) 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Even his “lonesome” songs 
usually carry the idea that the genial sun 
will be back on the job tomorrow or next 


TUNE IN ON THIS! 


Niember Songs Now Being Featured 
on the Air 





* ALONE” 
Henri Gendron’s Ambassadors—WBBM. 


“LISTEN TO ME” 
Coon-Sanders and Jean Goldkette—WGN 


“JUST A WORD OR TWO FROM YOU” 
Cinderella Troubadors—WCFL 





Ask for Descriptive Circular. 
We Market and Job Songs of All Types. 


Guaranteed radio performance 
on all our musical 
settings 
NATIONAL COMPOSERS’ ASS’N 
&27-W Kimball Hall CHICAGO 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 


I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 

BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2164 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 


High Class Composing 
“Shady River” (National Prize Song), ‘““When Shadows 
Fail,” are both 50-50 songs. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 














SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular song writers with an amazing 
record of achievements offers you a bona fide proposition. 
Send for it now. Three of his songs alone sold over 
400,000 phonograph records. Seving is believing. Be 
convinced now. 

RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago 


c. E. HEWITT AND HIS RECORDING 
ORCHESTRA OF DETROIT 
Featuring LON HEALY’S 

“COLORADO ROSE” 
(Shapiro-Bernstein ) 
For Composing—Write 
LON HEALY 


Liberty Theater, Colorado Springs 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
Immediately for music setting. Sead poems with 
i Prompt examinaticn guaranteed. 

LEN FLEMING 


Wellsboro, Penna. 


inquiry. 


Composer-Arranger 




















MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 
Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems con- 
sidered. Free criticism. Send for latest and 
“best’’ proposition. 

“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 


Ciark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
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All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





All market notices about which Warirer’s Diczst unqualifiedly recommends 


its readers will have an asterisk after the name. 
All market notices that we have investigated 


Story will be printed All-Story.* 


Thus, as an example, Ail- 


to the best of our ability and have found reliable will be printed The Retail 
Grocers Advocate.** All market notices about which WriTER’s Diczst has no 
other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simply in italics, 


as Wincensin Agviculturist. 


Prize Contests 


The success of the first Longmans, Green & Co.* 
Juvenile Prize Contest has encouraged the pub- 
lishers to undertake a second. As a result of the 
first, which was won by Charles J. Finger’s 

“Courageous Companions,’ they accepted eight 
manuscripts. Of these, two were first books. 

Any one may compete in the second $2000 Long- 
mans Juvenile Competition. No special type is 
preferred. Any original unpublished story in 
English, suitable for boys or girls from twelve to 
sixteen, may be submitted, with no limitations on 
plot, title or style. Three suitable types are: 
American historical stories, adventure stories, and 
realistic stories of modern life. Stories which have 
appeared in magazines are not eligible. 

The winner of the contest receives a check for 
$2000 as an outright prize, payable on announce- 
ment of the decision of the judges, in addition to 
a contract granting a royalty of ten per cent, and 
widespread publicity for the story. 

All manuscripts must be typewritten and sent to 
Contest Editor, Children’s Book Department, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, before September 30, 1930. 

In submitting manuscripts each author agrees to 
abide by the conditions stated and to accept the 
decision of the judges as final. The publishers 
and editors reserve the right to accept any manu- 
script not awarded the prize, on regular terms. 

The manuscripts not deemed suitable for publica- 
tion will be returned by express collect unless 
return postage is enclosed. While the publishers 
shall use all reasonable care, they cannot be held 
responsible for manuscripts lost or damaged. 

The manuscripts should be not less than 50,000 
and not more than 70,000 words in length. 

The judges in the competition are May Lamber- 
ton Becker, Bertha E. Mahony and Padraic Colum. 





Fiction Markets 


Adventure,* 161 Sixth Ave, New York. A. A. 
Proctor, Editor. 25c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use out-of-door, Western, sea, foreign, flying, war 
stories, etc., but stories laid in exotic countries are 
most in demand. High literary standards. We 
use a few filler articles and longer articles of un- 
usual appeal, color, or genuine adventure. We do 
not use the conventional travel or sports article. 
Personal narratives rarely. We use good light 


verse and poems of a high order—in our field. 
Brief verse preferred. We do not use stories of 
sex, the supernatural, sophisticated high society, 
or pathological characters. Adventure has a crit- 
ical audience. We pay two cents a word and up 
on acceptance.” 


Blade and Ledger,* 510 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Wm. Fleming French, Editor. “Good, 
clean fiction of the romance, adventure or happi- 
ness class—especially fiction with a small-town 
background, ranging from 1000 to 3500 words in 
length. Exceptionally strong short short stories 
of from 1000 to 1650 words also are desired. Sex 
and problem stories are not wanted. Payment 
ranges from one and one-half cent to five cents, on 
acceptance.” 

College Life,* 25 W. 48rd St., New York City. 
N. L. Pines, Editor. $2.50 a year. “We welcome 
stories of adolescent youth in which the sex situa- 
tion is present, but does not predominate. College 
background preferred. We pay on acceptance, 
minimum rate one cent a word.” 





Detective Dragnet,* 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
A. A. Wyn, Editor. $2.00 a year. “We want fast- 
action detective, gangster, racketeer and crook 
stories with strong underworld background; nov- 
elettes up to 20,000 words; shorts from 3000 to 
10,000. No serials. Our policy encourages women 
interest, especially of the gang girl or moll type. 
The gangster must not triumph over the law. 
However, when gang meets gang—either may win. 
Analytical detective stories must be of novelette 
length. Gangster or racketeer stories may be of 
eother novelette or short length. Crook stories must 
be of short length. Crime, adventure and court- 
room stories must be of short length. We pay one 
cent and up, approximately one month after accept- 
ance.’ 





Detective Story Magazine,* 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York. F., E. Blackwell, Editor. $6.00 a year. 
“We welcome detective and mystery stories up to 
5000 words, novelettes up to 25,000 words, serials 
up to 80,000 words (12,000-word installments), ar- 
ticles on crime, etc., up to 2500 words. We pay 
on acceptance. 





Extra Money,* 510 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
Wm. Fleming French, Editor. “Fiction similar to 
that outlined for Blade and Ledger, except that 
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success or business backgrounds are desired. Also, 
true stories of individuals’ experiences in earning 
money in their spare time. Good photographs of 
the person written about should be submitted with 
the manuscript. Stories of great achievements are 
not as desirable as stories telling exactly how 
some one started making extra money. Payment 
ranges from one and one-half cent to five cents, on 
acceptance.” 


Far West Stories,* 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 
F. E. Blackwell, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use clear, outdoor stories 
of the West. We report within two weeks and 
pay on acceptance.” 


Movie Romances,* 510 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Wm. Fleming French, Editor. “This 
magazine specializes in true romances of the film 
folk—both the celebrities and the little known 
members of the film colony. These romances must 
be true and must have a clean, happy background. 
The love adventures and sex angle of stars are 
distinctly not wanted. All articles must be au- 
thentic, and acceptable to the parties about whom 
they are written. Fiction requirements are: Stories 
of adventure, romance and humor, with movie 
background—that is, stories about film folk and 
stories where the plots are laid in the studio, the 
motion picture offices, or out on location. Other 
articles of interest to film fans also will be consid- 
ered. Payment ranges from one and one-half cent 
to five cents per word, depending upon its quality, 
on acceptance.” 


Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories,* 1050 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Edwin Baird, Editor. 
$2.50 a vear. “We want good detective and mys- 
tery stories of any length under 25,000 words. 
Unconventional stories. Stories that are written 
for the discriminating reader. We don’t want 
wooden, machine-made stories. Nor do we care 
for stories that glorify crooks. What we want is 

straight detective fiction in which the detective does 
detective work. Perusal of a copy of the magazine 
will give prospective contributors a good idea of 
what we want. This will be of more help to him 
than a dozen editorial letters. We give decisions 
within eight hours of receipt of manuscript (except 
in rare cases), and payment is made at a good rate 
immediately on acceptance.” 

Sky Birds,* 67 W. 44th St., New York. A. A. 

‘yn, Editor. $2.00 a year. “We want air-action 
stories of the big war on all fronts, air-adventure 
of today in every clime and country, and modern 
gangster and commercial flying stories. We are 
open to consider stories of future flying. Nov- 
elettes up to 20,000 words and shorts from 3000 
to 10,000. No serials. We pay one to two cents 
a word, approximately one month after accept- 
ance.” 

Weird Taies,* 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. $2.50 a year. 
“We want stories of invention, science and sur- 
gery, particularly weird stories that forecast the 
marvelous science of the future; tales of other 
planets, and voyages between the worlds; weird 
stories of the Edgar Allan Poe type; weird scien- 


stories of house-to-house selling, and stories with 



















“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


asoterceh Saarl Greece 


Commissioner of Public Works, New Yerk 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “The Saturday Evening Post.’’ 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time work, 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Car! Clausen, 
Julie M. Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles 
Kenyon. 























PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-I, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 
OV English and Self-Expression 
[j Photoplay Writing 


0 Fiction Writing 


Name 


Address — 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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tific stories of the Jules Verne type; creepy mys- 
tery tales; bizarre and unusual stories; tales of the 
unnatural and abnormal; occult and mystic tales, 
and tales of the supernatural, preferably with a 
logical explanation; tales oi werewolves, vainpires 
witches and devil- worsiip ; ghost stories, and tales 
of spirit return; tales cf strange monsters; tales of 
mystery and terror ; and a few tales of “ot Bese ; but 
nothing sickening or disgusting. Lengths up to 
40,000 words. We use no sex stories and no de- 
tective stories. Verse up to forty lines. We sug- 
gest that writers read a current issue of the maga- 
zine to acquaint themselves with our story needs. 
We pay one cent a word on publication.” 





Western Trails,* 67 West 44th St., New York 
A. A. Wyn, Editor. $2.00 a year. “We want 
fast-moving stories of the big outdoors. The ac- 
tion can take place in West, Southwest, Northwest 
and Mexico. Novelettes up to 20,000 words and 
shorts from 3000 to 10,000. No serials. Our policy 
encourages woman interest, but it must be of a 
wholesome, sport-like nature. The hero oi the 
story must be a Westerner—he can be a cowboy, 
sheriff, rustier, prospector, miner, outlaw, lumber- 


jack, land-grabber, Northwest Mounted police- 
man, gaml abler or Texas ranger Keep the air- 
plane, automobile and machine gun out of these 
stories. We pay approximately one month aiter 


acceptance, one to two cents a word.” 


Wonder Stories,* 98 Park Place, New York. 
Hugo Gernsback, Editor. $2.50 a year. “We want 
material of possible scientific achievements devel 
oped into stories of mystery, adventure and ro- 
mance. The stories should not be of the standard 
science, fiction type; that is, they should not deal 
with mad scientists who either want to save or 
ruin the world by some strange invention which 
ultimately explodes. They should rather be stories 
for human beings, having human adventures, writ- 
ten trom the human point of view. In other words, 
they are the adventures that occur when these 
people come in contact with the future marvels of 
science. Such stories as those that deal with tr ips 
to other planets, strange animals and strange in- 
ventions, aviation of the future, strange civiliza- 
tions, travels into the future and into other dimen- 
sions. The favorable lengths ave 7090 to 25 
words for short stories and 49,000 to 60,900 words 
for serials. We pay one- quarter to one-half cent 
a word on public ation; higher rates for unusual 
stories. The science should be reasonable and log- 
ical. We do not want stories that have too great 
-a sexual basis, nor do we want ghost or spi -itual- 
istic stories. 





Juvenile Magazines 


The American Boy,* 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We buy 
serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words preferred length; 
short stories, 4000 to 5000 words; fact articles, 
with or withcut photographs, 50 to 4000 words in 
length; short poems, serious or humorous. Ma- 
terial may deal with any older boy interest. Authors 
should avoid writing down. We are temporarily 
overstocked with both fiction and non-fiction. We 
pay two cents a word and up on acceptance.” 


Writer's Digest 





Boys’ Life,* published by Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 2 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. James 
E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use stories intended for boys 
14 to 18 years of age on all subjects that appeal 
to this audience—aviation, sports, school, out-of- 
doors, Scout, adventure, mystery. The stories 
should have some character value, but should never 
moralize or preach. Poetry is very seldom used, 
and articles are as a rule arranged for to accord 
with a a program. Short stories should not be over 
5000 words in length; serials about 30,000 to 35,- 
OU words, and articles not over 3000. We pay 
two cents a word and mn on acceptance.” 


Every Child’s Magazine, 109 N. 18th St., Omaha, 
Nebr. Grace Sorenson, Editor. $1.50 a year. “At 
present we are not in need of any material, but if 
a writer has anything of exceptional merit we will 
consider it. We pay on publication.” 


Front Rank, Beaumont and Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. Orrin T, Anderson, Editor. $1.25 a year. 
lor young people and adults. “Front Rank uses 
stories and serials which reflect ideals of Christian 
living ; gives — suidance to books and gen- 
eral reading; sete and evaluates happenings 
in the most essen ssl church schools; and con- 
tributes in other ways to the enlargement of Chris- 
tian culture. We pay $4 a thousand words, $4 for 
special solicited articles or stories, during month 
following acceptance.” 


Girls’ Castle, Beaumont and Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. Erma R. Bishop, Editor. 75c per year. For 
girls of high school age. “Requires material same 
as Front Rank, except that it does not use any 
news features. 





Juniors, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. 
I.. C. Summers and Miss facie Haskin, Editors. 
75c a year. “We want articles from 800 to 1500 
words in length; stories of adventure, nature, life, 
biography. appealing to children of ages 9, 10, 11 
and 12. We pay one-half cent a word on accept- 
ance. 





The Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. $1.00 
a vear. “We are in the market for short stories 
of from 2000 to 5090 words on outdoor life, avia- 
tion, sport, sea, Western, North Woods, school 
life, mystery, exploration, adventure, of interest 
to boys in their teens. Serials should run 20,000 
to 40,000 words. Occasionally we accept short 
articles. We cannot use verse or material aimed 
at small children. Payment is one-half to one 
cent a word on both accentance and publication.” 


Our Little Folks, 1017-23 U. Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. 33c a year. “Our 
Little Folks is a story paper for children of pri- 
niary age. he limit for manuscripts is about 60 
vords. We also urchase short poems. Simple 
fiction with a moral or education content in addi- 
tion to human interest is acceptable. We pay $1.25 


and up.” 


Stories for Primary Children (formerly Szun- 
beams), 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Wal- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Elizabeth S. White- 
house, Editor. “While never preachy, stories 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Arthur §. Hofiman 
Fiction Writing for Profit.. 
Joseph and Cumberland 














Arthur S. Hoffman 
Grenville Kleiser 
Sheran 
Heydrick 
One Term Course in English 
Heydrick 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
R. A. Scott-James 
Michael Joseph 
F. M. Perry 


How to Prepare Manuscripts 
Emma Gary Wallace 


Felix J. Koch 











Frank Vizetelly 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing... 


Handbook of Literary Criticism 


re 


Training for Authorship...............+++-. 


How to Study Literature... .ccccccccccvcse 
Literature...... 
ee ee ee 
The Making of Literature.........ccccccecs 
How to Write Serial Fiction................ 
Story Writing........ Speen reN ae Wako ar aeniees 


PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts............. 


Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 


Wm. B. McCourtie 


POETRY OR VERSE 
Bae GE Var so ie6 6:6 0-96 8-0s e50-80 86-0 0950 


Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters........ 
Horatio Winslow 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 


J. Walker 


Great Poerns Interpreted...........00eeee0% 


Barbe 


Points About Poetry........ 


Donald G. French 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 


Art of Inventing Characters. . 


Georges Polti 


Technique ef the Mystery Story............ 


Carolyn Wells 


Thirty-six Dramatic Situations............. 


Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog...... 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The Writer’s Book.......... 
James Knapp Reeve 

English Prose Style......... 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot Construction 
Richard K. Abbort 


Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 


Writing 
Agnes Reeve 


Emotional Values in Fiction Writing......... 


James Knapp Reeve 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story.. 
Michael Joseph 


ee ree ee ee ee eee ee ee GE ee ee ee ee ee ee mm 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $ -. 


Send these to me postpaid. 
Name .~ -- Seater 


City .. ‘ , —- 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a conscientious survey of ever a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 

FICTION WRITING 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing........ 


: How to Write Short Stories................ 
- $2.50 L. Josephine Bridgart 
i ee 
- 2.50 Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story.................. 
2.00 Chunn 
Wreiting Che Shhert Bier. .ccciccsscvvecsscces 
- 6.00 . Berg Esenwein 
2.40 eee Te a 5 a5 6 0.5 oisivin ween sears 
x Robert W. Jones 
85 A 


Mary B. Orvis 
1.30 The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 
John Gallishaw 


2.65 Studying the Short Story.......cccsscccece 
J. Berg Esenwein 
3.00 I i cio 6 40:00:09 0 aw ieee 
C. Warden La Roe 
2.50 The Bosinses OF Wess. ccc ccsvcveseses 
Fred Ziv 
2.25 Writing Mawes to. BW. oc. ciccccsvvsewdes 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Tie Fiction: MOGMSGGs 6 <s.ccvvccsecvesscces 
1.90 H. Bedford Jones 
How to Write for the Talking Pictures...... 
1.00 Walter B. Pitkin 
Technique of Fiction Writing............... 
1.65 James Knapp Reeve 
3.50 Magazine Article Writing................-- 
+ E. Brennecke 
Free Lancing to Forty Magazines........... 
Edward Mott Wooley 
2.00 
GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC 
75 The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 
2.50 J. Turck Baker 
= Desk Book of Errors in English............ 
Frank Vizetelly 
2.00 a ee ee eee 
1.00 Peter Mark Roget 
. ge ee er ee 
Wm. Dana Orcuit 
Weiting Goad Bamideccccccccvcscvecvcees 
2.50 J. Berg Esenwein 
2.50 Your Everyday Vocabulary............+0+:5 
7 J. Turck Baker 
1.50 ee. ERR CCCET ETC CCCL CCT 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1.50 Essentials of English Speech and Literature. . 
Frank Vizetelly 


2.50 Punctuation and Capitalization............ 
Frank Vizetclly 
2.50 Simplified Spelling... ..ccwccccccccvccscves 
Frank Vizetelly 
50 Date Ts 65.4 6:0:654:006:0 4199 008000840060 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Helpful Hints.......... Se ee ee tT 
1.00 Funk & Waanalls Co. 
25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced.... 2.25 
50 Cross-Werd Puzzle Dictionary.............. 
Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions... . 
L. J. Campbell 
1.75 Handbook of Punctuation..............-065 


Narshall T. Bigelow 


ORDER BLANK 


in payment for the following books: 


~~ Address 


ae 
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THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(The Oldest Existing Service of Its Character) 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE-—-AGNES M. REEVE, 
Editors, offer competent editorial assistance in the 
preparation of manuscripts. We feel sure you will be 
well pleased with our honest and straightforward sug- 
gestions. We make no bombastic statements, no im- 
possible promises. If you want frankness, ¥.y help— 
not flattery—let us see your manuscripts. ith a back- 
ground of much experience, we are able = show you 
how to improve your manuscripts and fit them to edi- 
torial needs. You not only learn what you must not 
do, but also what yor must do if you are to become a 
successful writer. 

As writers, we have sold our own work to more than 
half a hundred different markets, 

As critics, we have built up a reputation that is 
egualled by no one. 

Send your manuscript teday and enjoy these ad- 
vantages. Circular explaining methods and charges sent 
on request. Book MSS. a specialty, correctly typed and 
prepared for publication. Correspondence invited, 


MONTHLY NEWS BULLETIN FREE 
ON REQUEST 


Also Textbooks for Writers: 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........... $38.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)..........++ 2.50 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)........... 65 
er Per errr 50 


Catalogue 40 Others 


CRITICISM—REVISION—TYPING— 
SALE OF MSS.—BOOKS 








—: 

$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 

Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 

for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 

studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 

located in the heart of motion-picture industry, we know 
production requirements. 

Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


313 Western and Santa Monica Sidgz., Hollywood, Calif. 








THERE HANGS A TALE 


of fewer rejection-slips, no time or labor 
Re, lost, and joy of editors’ checks, if you 
‘ anal . 


Send for circular. 


= G. B. POTTER 


Box 931, Dept. D, HARTFORD, CONN. 








ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, 
and marketed at reasonable rates. 
516 Fifth Avenve New York 











WRITERS WANTED 


—who possess a sense of humor, to train for newspaper 
Column Conductor—biggest opportunity today in jour- 
nalism. Sample Lesson FREE. 

JACK PANSY, W. D. 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TOO MUCH STORY! 
(Continued from page 42) 


handle successfully. Inexperienced writers 
will do wisely to stick to a single pair. When 
you have four sweethearts, it is most diffi- 
cult to get the necessary subordination, For, 
of course, you love them all, and you are 
continually tempted to write two stories in 
place of one. 


HIS widespread curse of the “too much 

story” is due largely to a frightful blun- 
der continually being made by writers on 
fiction technique and instructors in the art 
of the short-story. They are always talking 
about the complication of the plot, and in- 
sisting upon its necessity. Well, of course, 
they know what they mean by complication, 
and they usually mean the right thing— 
development. But they choose a most un- 
fortunate term, and one commonly misun- 
derstood by the inexperienced author who 
is learning his craft. He naturally thinks 
that complication means a tangle of sub- 
plot and a large gallery of characters doing 
all sorts of things and getting mixed up in 
all sorts of stories. Then the editor sends 
the script back, perhaps scribbling on the 
rejection slip, “This is too complicated, too 
hard for the reader to follow.” And the 
author moans, “The authorities tell me to 
complicate it, and now this editor says it 
shouldn't be complicated. What am I to 
believe 

Although complication is a correct and 
accepted technical term, it never should be 
used; for it leads to too much grief, giving 
an entirely false idea of the nature of the 
problem, which is to develop adequately 
some single strong and simple story. 


More Adventure 


Metropolitan Publishers, Inc., at 58% So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, the publishers of 
Two Gun Stories, will bring out another 
adventure magazine in the near future, the 
policy of which has not yet definitely been 
decided upon. Mr. Samuel Biermann, Edi- 
tor, is however inviting the submission of all 
types of adventure stories. 
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THE NEW GANGSTER STORY 


(Continued from page 13) 


The slick-paper lads will take your gangster 
yarns too. The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, and American Magazine can be 
favorably impressed if you’ve got the goods 
they like. 

If you’re wondering what to write next, 
if that’s the burning question in your mind, 
make a stab at the gangster story. It’s one 
of the most promising and lucrative markets 
to try for right now. It bids fair to be so 
for several years to come. Following are 
some of the magazines that use the new 
gangster story: 


Black Mask, 587 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Joseph T. Shaw. Uses shorts of 4000 
to 8000 words, and novelettes 10,000 to 15,000 
words. One of the very finest markets for the 
gangster story there is, and Mr. Shaw will give 
you a square deal and a very prompt decision 
always. He pays around lc a word, on accept- 
ance. But don’t try to wish any mediocre stuff 
on this editor—you’ve got to be good! Simple, 
clipped style preferred to fine writing, so don’t 
use any fancy language. Your detectives and 
gangsters, above all, must sound authentic; their 
dialogue must ring the gong. Study the maga- 
zine—hard. fore you aim at it! 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York City. Edi- 
tor, Edwin Balmer. Uses short stories of all 
lengths, novelettes and novels. Many big names 
in this one, so if you’ve got real confidence in 
yourself, go to it, but your chances of landing 
here are not so “hot” unless you’re better than 
the big shots in the periodical. Anyway, if you 
land, rates are 2c up, acceptance. But deci- 
sions are darned slow if you’re unknown, and 
very rarely will you get any friendly comments 
with the rejection slip! 

Clues, 80 Lafayette St., New York City. Editor, 
Carl Happel. Shorts, 3000 to 6,000; novelettes, 
20,000 to 30,000; serials, 40,000 to 60,000. Gang- 
ster stories must move fast as lightning for this 
one, be packed full of mob atmosphere and char- 
acterization, contain oodles of suspense and 
thrills, and if your dick in each yarn is the sort 
of smart guy who solves a mysterious mob stunt 
cleverly, all the better. If you make a hit with 
the editor of this magazine, you're in soft. Rates, 
2c up, acceptance. 





Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 4th Ave., 


New York City. H. A. Keller, Editor. Try 
this fellow with shorts of around 5,000 words, 
or true tales of detective work, 1000 to 2500. Ic 
per word on acceptance. A careful study of the 
magazine recommended beforehand. 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 


York City. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. The 
gifted Mr. Gardner appears in this magazine 
regularly, so unless you can put over your stuff 
with a bang, as he does, better expect thumbs 
down! However, you’ve got plenty of chances 
of landing here if your plots are “naturals,” so 
don’t be afraid to try. 1%c up, acceptance. 
Shorts, novelettes, serials, standard lengths. 








Study P oeiry 


HE POET, the national poet's 

magazine, offers a complete course 
in poetry writing. The method of 
study first provides the student with 
a thorough-going understanding of 
the technique of poetry writing, and 
a resume of poetry terms, rhyme 
schemes, and a mechanical under- 
standing of rhythm. 


After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allow us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Although it is 
difficult to sell verse regularly, we are 
glad to publish any of our student’s 
verse in the Poet if it is of real quality. 
In such case we pay our regular rates, 
which are on acceptance. 


Students who study poetry with 
the Poet are allowed many other 
privileges such as special prices on 
books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. We ask 
you to clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us so that we may explain 
to you the many attractive features of 
this course. 


the POET 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Obio 


Kindly send me details about your course in poetry. This 
places me under no obligation. 
Neme 


Address 


City— eT ae Ps 
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My own personal writing will occupy my 
full time during the next two months. I 
will, therefore, be unable to take on addi- 
tional criticism work during this time. 
Unless you query me first, kindly do not 
send manuscripts to me. I wish my clients 
the best of good fortune and hope to see 
many of their stories on the newsstands. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Rockport Writers’ Laboratory 
5 Dock Square, Rockport, Mass. 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $2.00, and return postage, I will criticize, and furnish 
list of six best possible markets for any manuscript 
under 8,000 words. Typing and marketing service. 
Circular free. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
No. 60 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 








STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and 
exceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- 
GEOUS. Sales Department operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidgz., Hollywood, Calif. 

















Know Your Market 


, 


Learn the “what to write’ 
and “where to sell” of the 
magazine field from this 
comprehensive book. 


Writing 
for the 
Magazines 


by 
J. BERG ESENWEIN 





Not only an analysis of this important market, but a 
detailed discussion of the literary equipment necessary to 
success in it. Covers many important subjects in a lucid 
manner that makes it easy to quickly absorb the informa- 
tion. Questions and exercises on each chapter help you to 
get the most out of this volume. Altogether a thorough 
preparation for entering this profitable field. 


Cloth, 260 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
City. F, E. Blackwell, Editor. Same as above. 
Shorts up to 5,000, novelettes up to 25,000, serials 
up to 80,000—12,000-word installments. 2c up, 
acceptance. Decisions fairly fast—around three 
weeks to a month. 


And here are Mr. Hersey’s magazines, 
grouped together for your benefit. Address 
‘em all to Mr. Hersey, Good Story Publish- 
ing Co., 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
He’s rather peculiar when he sends you back 
a yarn—he doesn’t use rejection slips of any 
kind! But don’t imagine your story hasn’t 
been read thoroughly nevertheless, even if 
you do get it back in your return envelope 
with nothing but the script. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hersey both read every yarn carefully, and 
you'll get fast decisions. A wonderful mar- 
ket for the clever unknown writer—Mr. 
Hersey doesn’t give a darn about big names 
—it’s the story that counts with him, first, 
last and always. The wise scribe will study 
the following periodicals first, then go after 
‘em like a tiger! Here they are: 


Gangland Stories. Gang and racketeer fiction, in- 
definite lengths. 

Gangster Storics. Crime short stories, detective 
novelettes and serials, indefinite lengths. 

Mobs. Gangland and racketeer fiction, indefinite 
lengths. 

Racketeer Stories. 
all lengths. 

All paying lc a word on acceptance. Mr. Hersey 
used to pay on publication until recently, and I 
can’t recommend this group for your offerings 
highly enough! 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Edwin Baird, Editor. Mr. Baird 
doesn’t care for the common or garden variety 
of gangster stuff; he wants stories with the very 
cleverest plots, in which the gangsters and rack- 
eteers have relations with the higher-ups, public 
officials; stories that move cleverly in unexpected 
twists, chock-full of suspense and with dramatic 
fireworks in the climax. At present, he is over- 
stocked, and he is continually slamming back 
stereotyped gangster yarns, so he’s a doubtful 
prospect at best. However, if you think you 
have a gangster story that is decidedly novel, 
unusual and extraordinary, make a stab at Mr. 
Baird anyway—and if you’re lucky, you'll get 
from lc to 2c per word, on acceptance! 

Detective Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 
A. A. Wyn, Editor. Shorts, indefinite length; 
novelettes up to 20,000. Very slow on decisions, 
and pays Ic to 2c on publication. The slow 
decisions may be due to the fact that Mr. Wyn 
has just replaced a former editor. His maga- 
zine is on the stands; study it! 


A final word: The slick-paper magazines 
and book publishers are flirting coyly with 
the gangster story. If you have a book- 
length gangster novel of genuine merit and 


Gangland and racket fiction, 
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artistry, try em with it. If, though, it’s only 
short or a novelette, the pulps are your 





TEST YOUR STORY WRITING ABILITY 
FREE 





































best bets always. You all know the require- | | 20,2%on't'know their own’ dormaat ability. Dr. Burton's 
ments of magazines like the Saturday Eve- | | Analysis, Test indicates your power to crotived “ete. Dr. 
ning Post, Collier's, Liberty, American. If oa 2 ae ee See tee 
you believe you write distinctively enough | | Stuy spining. Mt deveD? sSearal writers 
for these fellows, submit your short gang- | | are Pee a at sous story: instinct also: booklet 
ster yarns and novelettes to ’em. sae — * and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Two out-and-out action magazines that LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE | 
630 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


are also worth trying with your gangster 
stories are Short Stories, Garden City, L. 
I., and Adventu 33 Spring St., New 
ee ae a AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
ry ? b ~~ = - 

or ity. venture, A. A. Proctor, edi I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 

tor, demands a very high literary standard for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If you 

and pays 2 cents a word on acceptance; and like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 
Short Stories, Roy de S. Horn, editor, is JOS. F. ROBINSON 
also keen for good writing and pays the | | 5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
same rate on acceptance. 

In addition, H. S. Goldsmith, formerly 
with Detective Dragnet, and Harry Steeger, MANUSCRIPTS 














ex-editor of the Dell Publishing Co.. have Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
° . © J 5 neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 60c per thousand 
formed a corporation entitled Popular Pub- words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 


lications, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York manuscripts. 
City, and one of their projected magazines, _ MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 

30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 
Gang World, will be a gangster periodical. 




















‘SUCCESS - What Are You Doing About It? | 


Real success at writing cannot be measured by the haphazard sale of a few stories. It means consistent appearance 
in an ever-increasing number of magazines with the consequent gain in the writer's reputation and prestige. It requires 
concentration and direction of effort into profitable channels and cutting the production of “‘duds’’ to a minimum. 

Ever changing editorial requirements demand personal contact with the market in the efficient placing of a writer's 
ll] output with the least lost motion. Specialized magazine requirements demand the production of material definitely 
“slanted’’ at their current needs. 


| Can You Visualize Your Goal? 


| Success at writing seldom comes from haphazard production. It is the result of systematized development toward 
| a definite goal—gradually ‘‘working up’’ through the smaller magazines into the really paying publications. I am con- 
| stantly selling ‘‘first stories’ and developing new writers to the professional stage because my clients are being coached 
} to produce types of fiction in current demand. I do not sell a “‘course’’; IJ sell stories. But most of all, I am inter- 
| ested in developing steady producers who want to get somewhere, and in selling them as consistent contributors rather 
| than disposing of their individual stories. 


| Self-Evident Results! 


A few acknowledgements of recent sales: 


“Three cheers for you. ing you have found for me and will do my best to 
“Believe me those little checks are welcome. Either follow your advice and so keep it ‘open.’ It is particu- 
| you are the world’s best literary agent or the magazine larly pleasing in the field as I have heen repeatedly 
| business is coming back to life. I had begun to think it warned hy critics and teachers during my brief career 
was = ad and gone. with them to keep away from love stories and stick to 

his ‘Unfair Weapons’ you just sold for me had been humor.” x. @ @. 


| kicking around in my files for two years and a half. It 


was one of the first confessions I wrote when I went to “Your letter, together with check for “Hair Trigger 


free-lancing January two years ago. All I did to it was Trouble’ came yesterday. I was pleased, and appreciate 

revise it considerably and give it a new title when I your perseverance in sending it around, and your knowl- 

sent it to you ..... : = edge of its best chances. N. B. W. 
“Received your check covering the sale of my story “Thanks for the check. You're a grand agent. The 


‘Through The Rain’ to Love Story Magazine. It came only objection I have to you is the deadly way you have 
as a surprise as I had quite reconciled myself to a long of being damned right. I like to be right myself once 
wait before I had the good fortune to make another sale. in a while, but not at the expense of a lost sale... 
Thank you again. I am more than grateful for the open- gE. A. H. 


| If you are a writer with a sincere desire to succeed and willing to work for success by producing fiction in current 
| demand—if, in short, there is a purpose in your literary eff orts—ACT! 


Descriptive circular outlining terms on request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
155 East 42nd Street Literary Agent New York, N. a 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 54) 


should be purposive; that is, they should tend to 
lead to right conduct and attitudes. They should 
contain character building emphasis and center 
about child experience and interests. Unusually 
well written nature, especially seasonal stories; re- 
told Bible stories, told imaginatively yet not con- 
tradictory to the Biblical account; tales of humor 
and fancy in keeping with the child’s appreciation ; 
stories of world friendship in which backgrounds 
are accurate and the child characters natural and 
interesting, will be welcome. At present we are 
looking for material with definitely religious em- 
phasis, but the rule against too obvious moraliza- 
tion applies here also. We also desire a little 
good material dealing with activities, such as games 
(preferably of other. nations) and things to make 
and do. We are not interested in stories or verse 
containing fairy lore or unnatural personification. 
All stories and verse should not only be well writ- 
ten, but the content, planned for the child’s own 
reading, will need to be simple in sentence struc- 
ture and expressed in child-like vocabulary. Length 
of stories is 500 to 800 words, and we pay one- 
half cent a word on acceptance for prose, and 5c 
a verse, for a stanza of four lines.” 

The Sunday Companion, 256 Broadway, New 
York. “Juvenile stories of 100 to 500 words are 
welcomed. We usually pay on publication.” 

P. F. Volland Co.,* Joliet, Ill. Margaret Thom- 
sen Raymond, Editor. “We use 50,000 to 60,000 
word stories for older boys and girls.” 





The Young Churchman, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pearl H. Campbell, Editor. $1.25 
a year. “The Young Churchman is a Sunday- 
school publication for boys and girls (10 to 15 
years) of the Episcopal Church. Stories and brief 
illustrated articles are used. Much of the matter 
is prepared by writers on our staff, but our pages 
are not closed to outsiders. Our rates are mod- 
erate.” 


General Magazines 

The Bookman,* 386 Fourth Ave., 

Seward Collins, Editor. $5.00 a year. 
overstocked.” 


New York. 


“We are 


The Mentor* is now being published by the 
World Traveler Corp., 247 Park Ave., New York. 
George R. Martin is publisher. Crowell formerly 
owned it. 

Scribner’s Magazine,* 597 ‘Fifth Ave., New York. 
Alfred S. Dashiell, Editor. $4.00 a year. “Articles 
on topics of current discussion are preferred— 
about 5000 words, and short stories of distinction, 
not over 5000 or 6000 words. We are also offer- 
ing a prize of $5000 for the best long story of from 
15,000 to 35,000 words by an American author. 
This contest closes September 20, 1930. (Details 


of this contest were published in the April and 
May issues of Writer’s Dicest.) We 
ceptance.” 

Vanity Fair,* 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Frank 
Managing Editor. 
pieces, 


pay on ac- 


Crowninshield, Editor; Donald Freeman, 
$4.00 a year. “We welcome 


short 600 to 2000 words, unsentimental, 
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satirical articles dealing with the world of the 
stage, art, society, travel. We pay $90 an article 
and up.” 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, University, Va. 
James Southall Wilson, Editor. $3.00 a year. 
“Our type of reader is the general intelligent 
reader of the better class. Articles preferred are 
entertaining and authoritative papers of not more 
than 5000 or 6000 words, on topics of current 
political, educational, literary or scientific interest. 
Provocative, well-written discussions on themes 
growing out of contemporary Southern life are 
especially desired. In general, significance of con- 
tent and entertainment or distinction of style are 
the chief requirements for acceptance. Shorter 
articles have a better chance of publication. We 
pay $5 a page of 350 words on publication, some- 
times on acceptance by special arrangement. 


Religious Publications 


Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. W. D. O’Brien, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25 a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want clean and 
wholesome stories of 3500 to 4000 words. No 
sex stuff.” 

The Jewish Forum,* 40 W. 32nd St., New York. 
Isaac Rosengarten, Editor. $4.00 a year. “The 
Forum limits its contents to literary material of 
Jewish interest, including articles, stories, poems 
and editorials. Intermarriage stories are taboo. 

he Forum appeals particularly to English-read- 
ing Jews (some non-Jews) of culture, who are 
especially interested in the viewpoint that makes 
for loyalty to traditional Judaism. Occasionally 
a serial is accepted. As a rule, articles and stories 
run from 1500 to 3000 words in length. Very few 
poems are printed, and these generally are short 
ones. Short plays also have been published. We 
pay $4 a thousand words on publication.” 











The Jewish Tribune,* 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York. David N. Mosessohn, Editor. $5.00 a year. 
“We desire articles of Jewish interest; interviews 
with leading Jewish personalities; short stories with 
Jewish slant in modern American settings. We 
pay one-half to three-fourths cent a word and up 
on publication.” 





The Missionary,* Apostolic Mission House, 
Brookland P. O., Washington, D. C. Rev. Lewis 
J. O’Hern, C.S.P., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. Catholic family magazine. 
“We use short stories, maximum length 2500 words. 
Payment is one-half cent a word on acceptance.” 


Charm,* L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., 
Camille Davied, Editor. “We want short articles 
on home decoration, home building, child training, 
sports, women’s interests, etc. Payment is two 
cents a word and up on acceptance.” 





Syndicates 
Associated Editors, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. L. Tinzman, Editor. Newspaper 
syndicate. “No material considered for the balance 


of the year.” 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate,* 373 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Harold Matson, Editor. “Gen- 
eral newspaper features considered, but amateurs 
should be advised that the newspaper syndicate 
business is highly specialized, and that any one 
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without knowledge and experience oi the news- 
paper game wastes his effort in trying to get in. 
We pay usually on a 50-50 division of profits; 
advances based upon sales; payment monthly.” 





Science Service, 2lst and B Sts., Washington, 
D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. Newspaper syndi- 
cate. Science Service buys for its newspaper syn- 
dicate only. Science news authenticated by refer- 
ence to authorities. We pay one cent and up on 
acceptance.” 





Magazine Feature Service, 2354 Park Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Charles Weisberg, Editor. 
Amusing typographical errors, newsbreaks, funny 
advertisements, ridiculous news items and want- 
ads. Cannot return unsuitable material. We pay 
$2 for every acceptable item.” 





Affiliated Press Service, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D, C. “Feature material along popu- 
lar science and human interest lines, with photo- 
graphs, the only type used from outside of our own 
sources. Prefers to be queried. Address ‘Feature 
Department Editor.’ Payment varies according 
to type and needs.” 





The Bunting System, No. Chicago, Ill. J. H. 
Gould, Editor. “For retail druggists to distribute 
to their trade under their own name. Sold to drug- 
gists by us in quantities as an advertising medium. 
Short stories, 500 to 1000 words. Especially ap- 
pealing to women readers. All manuscripts must 
be typewritten and enclose return postage. We 
pay two cents a word for such material.” 





Gilliams Service, 32 Union Square, E., New 
York. Walter F. Dantzscher, Editor. Feature 
syndicate. Not in the market.” 





William Gerard Chapman, International Press 
Bureau, 320 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. “Not in 
market for unsolicited contributions.” 





Business Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 1910, 
Chicago, Ill. E. Snow, Editor. “All material now 
furnished by staff. We are buying no outside con- 
tributions, and are returning everything sub- 
mitted.” 





Bond Barclay Syndicate, 1861 E. Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Richard S. Bond, Editor. “Syn- 
dicating fillers and editorials to several hundred 
papers and magazines which have subscribed for 
same. Nothing from outside.” 





United Feature Syudicate, Inc.,* Metropolitan 
Newspaper Feature Service, Inc., 62 Park Row, 
New York. “We do not encourage unsolicited 
manuscripts, and have no market for anything ex- 
cept cartoons er text articles of smash-hit quality.” 





Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York. “We publish nothing of our own, but 
supply leading business and technical publications 
with news and articles through staff correspon- 
dents. Unsolicited material is not encouraged, al- 
though a syndicate is always glad to consider of- 
ferings of special interest to trade and technical 
journals. Single articles are not suitable for syn- 
dication; in fact, we do very little syndicating of 
any sort. Few ideas lend themselves to trade 

(Continued on page 64) 









ACMORNA 
ANUSCRIPTS 


A service for writers conducted under 
the personal supervision of a writer. 


PROSE TYPING, with one carbon 
copy, 50 cents a thousand words 


POETRY_. __2 cents a line 


For rates on criticism, revision, transla- 
tion, editing and proofreading, mail or 
bring manuscripts to 


CARL W. GLUICK 


MACMORNA MANUSCRIPTS 


241 Penn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOUND—-A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond paper. 
Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents one thou- 
sand words, including thorough editing. Revision and 
criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems, accurately typed. Geod paper; carbon copy. Free cor- 
rection in spelling. punctuatien, and grammar. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Sample of work on request. Fifty cents thousand 
words. Poems, two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ili. 














MINNESOTA TYPIST 


Wil! correctly prepare your manuscripts for 
publication. 50c a thousand words; poetry, 2¢ 
a line. Miner corrections and carbor copy. 


ELLA M. ISAACSON 
3524 47th Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 





Bveryone has a chance right now! Your story may be just 
what is needed today due to tremendous changes in methods 
of screen production. No matter how unimportant your 
story may seem to you, send it to me for personal criticism- 
revision (if necessary)——and sales service. Twelve years’ 
experience—formerly Story Editor at one of the biggest 
studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. Write for 
free folder. References if desired. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD, Authors’ Service Bureau 
Dept. SA-1, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood 





















HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what’s wrong with your stories? The rejection slip 
will never tell you! I sell seemingly hopeless stories that 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR 
FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. DO IT 
NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,’”’ New York City. 




















HUMORISTS WANTED 


Persons with literary aspirations and some originality, to 
train for Column Conductors. (Highest-paid field of jour- 
nalism. ) Sample Lesson FREE—without obligation on 


your part. 
W. JACK PANSY 


2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, plays, 
and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 




















A YEAR’S SERVICE 


and hundreds of friends! One ream (500 sheets) 16-Ib. 
paper, $1.10. A ream of 20-Ib., $1.60. 100 kraft 
envelopes (outgoing and return) $1.00. Second sheets, 
80c per ream. We pay postage. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


















LITERARY CONSULTANT 


Revision -—- Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service Terms on Request 


Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. ©. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW MARKETS FOR NEW AND 
OLD WRITERS 


(Continued from page 24) 


ginning until the end. Stories, the entire 
action of which takes place within a few 
days, are looked on with a little more favor 
than those which cover a’ period of months. 
But the main thing is to get a sympathetic 
character into a jam, and then into a worse 
one, and let him have the very devil of a 
time getting out. 

Remember that the readers of this mag- 
azine are not college graduates; most of 
them are young and inexperienced; and 
what they want is the thrill of action. 


The terse, boiled down style of writing 
appeals to Mr. Richards for High Spot 
stories. He is very much pleased with the 
writing in Frederick Davis’ “Murder in the 
Street” serial. There are no cutbacks in it; 
no pauses for explanation; the story is 
either action or conversation—a very good 
pulp paper version of the Hemingway 
school. The “Duke Elliot” stories are writ- 
ten in the same way, and I suggest that 
writers who wish to sell to High Spot read 
an installment or two of the serial, or some 
of the Elliott stories. 

The magazine carries general adventure 
fiction. In the August issue there is a story 
of the South Seas, three westerns, a prize 
fight story, a war yarn, and two crook sto- 
ries in addition to the serial. 

If you are interested in selling to Mr. 
Lee or Mr. Richards, look over the stories 
they have bought and then give them some- 
thing along the same lines—but just a little 
better ! 


















$68 PHOTOPLAY IDEAS $8 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in y form - revision, i ae copyright and B ngs amie to studios. Not a schocl—ne courses or 
: ou may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful i Original 
plots and ideas are what is wanted. Send for free booklet giving full details. saciiiad 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


books te sell. 


608 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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The other night we 
saw Howard Thurston, 
the world-famous master 
magician. His amazing 
fluency in magic over- 
awed us. A lady floated 
in the air, another was 
sawed in half, a skeleton 
was borne above our very 
heads, a dove was pulled 
out of thin air, and gold 
fish sported where only 
an empty bowl had been 
before. 


We marveled. The 
person who sat next to 
us, however, was calm. 
“It’s not so much,” she 
said, ‘‘he’s a professional. 
Magic is his business.” 


Sometimes we smile at 
the obsequious and docile 
spirit shown by writers 
for whom we have sold 
manuscripts. They mar- 
vel, and, no doubt, sus- 
pect us of close kinship to 
the black arts. 


Probably no one set 
of individuals respects 
Thurston less than his 
stage hands. They know 
what makes the lady 
float, and how the rabbit 
got in the hat. Likewise 
we claim no great glory 
for our ability as literary 
critics. It’s our business. 


Since 1919 the staff of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
has been actively engaged 
in revising, writing, criti- 
cizing, and selling manu- 
scripts. It’s our business 


CONSCIENTIOUS CRITICISM 





LOGIC 


Because of the peculiar nature 
of WRITER’S DIGEST as the 
middleman between editor and 
writer, we are the medium for 
a large fund of general editorial 
information that passes into our 
mail bags every day. This in- 
formation comes by way of con- 
tributions, letters from writers, 
editors, publishers, or reports 
from our correspondents. 


Isn’t it logic to believe the 
same staff that handles this in- 
formation will be adequately 
equipped to handle a criticism 
of your manuscript? We are 
in the front lines of the writing 
business, and if your work 
carries with it a general tone 
of sincerity we'll surprise you 
with our assistance. 











to pick out flaws and 
sight talent that you have 
never suspected. There’s 
no magic to it. It is 
simply the result of over 
a decade of labor on a 
specialized subject. Our 
staff isexpert. They have 
helped countless others, 
and can help you. The 
price is reasonable. Send 
us one of your manu- 
scripts and allow us to 
criticize it for you. You 
will profit from our 
advice. 


Our Service Offers: 


CLEAR, concise, accurate 
and detailed criticism of 
your manuscript. 


ANUSCRIPTS criticized 
from both a literary and 
a marketing point of view. 


OMPLETE and authentic 
marketing information with 
every criticism. If the manu- 
script can be sold, we tell you 
where. If it can be sold after 


Address all manuscripts with check 


CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT 


22 EAST 12th STREET 


a few changes are made, we 
give full information. If the 
manuscript cannot be sold, we 
tell you why, and give such 
information so that you will 
not make the same error again 
in the future. 


E will give complete plot 

revision suggestions, make 

minor corrections on copy, and 
we will do typing service. 


NFORMATION that we feel 

will help the writer along, 
even if it docs not pertain to 
that particular manuscript, is 
given voluntarily and free of 
charge. 


EMEMBER that your 

manuscript is read and 
criticized by active professional 
writers and editors employed 
by our staff. 


Reasonable Prices 


The criticism department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST charges 
a nominal fee for the high 
quality service rendered. The 
charges, based on the length of 
the manuscript, are: 


$1.00 a thousand words up 
to 5,000. (Thus criticism of 
@ 3,000 word manuscript will 
cost $3.00.) 

Only 60¢ for each thousand 
additional words between 5,000 
and 10,000. Arrangements 
made for longer manusecipts. 

Verse will be criticized for 5¢ 
per line, with a minimum charge 
of $1.00. Over 100 lines, 4c 
per line. 


Revision suggestions, criticism, aad 
specific marketing information is but 
twice the above rates. 

We also offer typing service for 
which we charge 75c per thousand 
words—for poetry and songs 2c per 
line. The typing is done by expert 
typists on good quality paper and 
the price includes one complete set of 
carbone FREE. 

The rates are low, but the quality 
of the work done is high. Can you 
afford to pass by this opportunity for 
a worth-while, helpful service? 


to cover to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Do You Know First Stories? 

It is the one fiction magazine that employes the 
laboratory method of studying the short story. Five or 
six rejected stories, containing common faults, are care- 
fully analyzed in each issue. You are told specifically 
why they will not sell, and exactly what to do to make 
them salable. Send 25¢ for yeur copy. Ne samples, 
foreign postage extra. 

We will take a few more writers on our PAY US 
WITH STORIES, which we help you write, 


roposi- 
tion. Beginners or slowed-up professionals. ou pay 
us mo money for this service. Ask fer details, if 
interested. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Building, Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 











’ 
i AN 
ove 
No “Reading” charge! No ‘‘eritieism’’ or ‘‘copyright’’ bunk. A SALES 
SERVICE for members on strictly 10% commission basis when BOLD! 
Want magazine stories especially with talking-picture possibilities. 
Publication of novels arranged, Report in 7 days. Information free. 
HOLLYWOOD SCREEN WRITERS’ CLUB 
P. O. Box 1391, Vine St., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 
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AUTHORS — We Can Make You! 
Your Success, Prestige, Possible With Us! 


We offer, as your agent, America’s best author's assistance, 
a world-wide, complete and unexcelled service to authors 
We edit correctly, can sell and syndicate your 
Service, Reliability, Excellence and 


and writers. 
work to every market. 
Results, is our motto. 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
(At Hollywood) 
771 So. Irolo at 8th St., Los Angeles, California 








EDMONDSON and ROSETT 
Literary Agents 
Criticism, revision, typing, and marketing of manuscripts. 
It will pay you to let us handle your work. Send for de- 
scriptive booklet giving a complete account of our services. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


729 Eighth St., Scutheast, Washington, D. C. 











FREE BOOK 

“How to Write Stories That Sell’’ tells what editors want; 
why they reject. A complete course in the writing of fasci- 
nating short-stories and marketing them. 

Get this valuable book free by sending us your next manu- 
script for revision and typing. Letter-perfect work guar- 
anteed. Write for full details today. 

COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UTHORS 


of Book Manuscripts enly: frieadiy reading 
free aed prompt report on your work. Fiction and 
non-fiction: prose (40,000 words and up) and 
poetry (bsok-leagth collections). All eabjects. 


BDORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


paper syndication. We are always glad to hear 
from writers of some experience in trade journal- 
ism who are interested in serving as correspon- 
dents, although not many territories remain open. 
The work is part time only and pays up to one 
cent a word for copy used, according to rates re- 
ceived by the syndicate from its customers.” 


Music Publishers 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., 18 W. 37th St., New York 
City. Musical manuscripts—vocal and instrumen- 
tal, sacred or secular. Songs must be complete in 
both words and music. Poems, unless set to music, 
not accepted or considered.” 

FE, C. Schirmer Music Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. H. Clough-Leighter, Editor. Edu- 
cational and classic. Completed manuscripts only.” 

Hall-Mack Co., 21st and Arch Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Not reading anything at present. Use 
pageantry, cantatas, sacred and secular, operettas 
or comedies, poems (sacred) for musical books.” 





Vandersloot Music Pub. Co., 330 Government 
Place, Williamsport, Pa. “We are stritcly music 
publishers—sheet music (vocal and instrumental), 
orchestra, band, mandolin club music and _ folios. 
We are not in the market for songs, lyrics or 
music, as we have our own regular staff of writers 
who more than supply our needs.” 


Greeting Card Publishers 
The Keating Company, 9th and Sansome Sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa. M. Pennington, Editor. Pays 
50c a line on acceptance. Reports within ten days. 





Buzza Co., Inc., 1006 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Short, clever verses, to the point, adapt- 
able to Greeting Card sentiments. Four lines 
mostly. Very small amount purchased. We pay 
dU0c a line on acceptance.” 


The Ross Co., 22nd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. “Sentiments for Christmas cards, birthday, 
Easter and other special occasions. Principally 
verses of four lines, although some eight-line and 
some two-line verses are used.” 





George C. Whitney Co.,* 67 Union St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Donald D. Simonds, Editor. “We pay 
50c a line for two, four, six and eight-line senti- 
ments, adaptable to greetings for Christmas, New 
Years, Valentine and Easter.” 


Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Co.,* 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass. C. B. Lovewell, Editor. 
“Four-line verses suitable for Christmas and birth- 
day greetings. We pay 25c a line on acceptance.” 


The P. F. Volland Co.,* Joliet, Ill. Margaret 
Thomsen Raymond, Editor. “Greeting card sen- 
ete particularly for Christmas, four-line pre- 
erred.” 


Owen Card Pub. Co., Elmira, N. Y. C. R. 
Swan, Editor. “Contributions considered only on 
unusual, though simple and easily understandable 
greetings. Such titles as Sweetheart, Wonderful 
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You, From One Who Cares, The Dearest Mother 
in the World, etc., particularly wanted. We pay 
50c a line.” 

Cincinnati Art Pub. Co., 1031-1025 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Randall Walker, Editor. “We 
can use greeting card verses—four and eight lines 
(also a few mottoes, 8-12-16 lines), prose verses, 
(two or three lines), verses for Christmas, birth- 
day, everyday, etc., and especially good humorous 
verses, We pay 25c a line on acceptance.” 


Henderson Lithographing Co.,* Main Ave., Nor- 
wood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio. “Greeting card sen- 
timents considered at all times of the year. 25c a 
line is paid. Shert sentiments are favored.” 


Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. J. H. McNicol, Editor. “Two or four-line 
verses suitable for greeting cards. We pay on 
acceptance.” 


Norcross,* 244 Madison Ave., New York. E. 
Allen, Editor. “We will consider greeting card 
verses for any season, but are particularly inter- 
ested just now in Christmas, birthday, and con- 
valescent verses—four to eight lines in length. We 
pay 50c a line on acceptance.” 


Stonebraker Studios, lnc., 26 Howard St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. “We do not care to have any manu- 
script sentiments sent to us in the future. We 
are quite well taken care of in our own studios.” 


Julius Pollak Sons, Inc., 192%4-202 Greene St., 
New York City. “We can use Christmas and New 
Year’s sentiments, two to four lines, prose and 
rhyme of a general character. We pay 59c a line.” 


Miscellaneous 

The Modern Priscilla* 470 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Stella M. Bradford, Fashion Editor, 
and Della T. Lutes, Housekeeping Editor. 42.00 
a year. “Articles on interior decoration, food, 
housekeeping subjects of all sorts, some building, 
gardening, etc. Prospective contributors should 
refer to a current issue of Modern Priscilla. Pay- 
ment depends on material.” 





American Legion Monii!y, P. O. Box 1857, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. John T, Winteride, Editor. $1.5¢ 
a year. “At the present time we are accepting 
very little material, and authors are urged to study 
the magazine very carefully before submitting 
manuscripts.” 


o 


1 


The Choir Leader, Lorenz Pub. Co., Third and 
Madison Sts., Dayton, Ohio. Herman von Berge, 
Editor. Issued monthly; lic a copy; $1.25 a year. 
“Church choir music and reading matter. Articles 
of interest to volunteer church choirs, singers, choir 
directors, organists, preferably not over 1800 words. 
Sacred lyrics suitable for musical setting are ac- 
ceptable. We pay on acceptance; $2 per lyric, 
and one-half cent a word for prose.” 





Dramatist, Easton, Pa, Luther B. Anthony, 
Editor. $1.00 a year. “We use nothing but stage 
or screen technical treatises on the transition of 
the drama. Is it shifting or merely in an eclipse? 
We pay according to value.” 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A Play Produced on Broadway 
Another Play Produced 
in Los Angeles 


Over 100 stories published—two listed in 
the “O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories, 
1928.”’ 

Letters from several world famous authors, 
praising our writing! 

Employed for over eight years in the New 
York, Hollywood, and London, Eng- 
land, motion picture studios! 

At present in personal contact with the 
Hollywood editors! 


That is our record. 

That is why we KNOW we can offer you SHORT CUTS 
that will save you time, money, needless worry—whether 
you are writing plays, magazine stories, or stories for 
the screen. No courses, no lessons, no theory. But PRAC- 
TICAL, constructive help on your manuscripts, which we 
will read personally. Reasonable rates. WRITE TO US. 


ERIC AND MARIAN HEATH 


8817 Lookout Mountain Rd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 








THINGS I’D LIKE TO KNOW 


When the tariff question will be settled. 
? ? ? ? 
Why you haven't had that manuscript typed for 20c 
per thousand words. 


> ? ? 2 


CLARA A. MILLS, Williamstown, Mo. 








ATTENTION—AUTHORS ! 
Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
werds and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 
Nebraska 


Stromsbeurg, 








PLEASING 


typing helps sell your script. ESCRITOIRE typed scripts 
are pleasing, correct, and conform to the requirements of 


THE EDITOR 


Send us your script. You will be pleased. 
Prose, 1000 words, 4c. Verse, Ic the line. 
Extra first and last pages, carbon copy, return postage. 


THE ESCRITOIRE, Box 735, Center Point, Texas 


-—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
taanuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
VRITER’S DIGEST wili bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate, card and full details. 





J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 











































BROKEN MELODY 


A Drama for the Talking Screen 
By M. J. SPIVACK 


Introducing a New Literary Medium! 


“For those intending to write for the screen it 
can well serve as a model.’’—Boston Globe. 


(Price: $2.00) 


The TALKING PICTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
7 East 42nd St., New York City 


















NEW BOOK JUST OFF THE PRESS 


How to Prepare Manuscripts and Contest Entries 
b 


y 
A. Demott Freese and Gilson VanderVeer Willets 
Information of interest to authors and prize contest fans. 
most complete book of concise information ever published, 
Every writer and every contest entrant should have it 
Single coples......... 
A. D. FREESE & SON, Publishers 


..-35e postpaid. 
Upiand, Ind. 


The 
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| THE ART OF 
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Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt 
top; 311 pages. $2, postpaid. 


















































Verse; Parody, etc., etc. 


of poetry.”’ 





Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. Become 
one. This practical book will help you do it. 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication"’ is the most 
complete and practical 
book written on the 
principles of poetry and 
composition of all verse 
forms. Edwin Mark- 
ham says: ‘You cer- 
tainly have swept into 
one volume all of the 
chief facts concerning 
the technique of verse. 
There is no better book 
than this one for those 
who wish to study the 
art of versification.”’ 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 
Rhythm, Rhyme, Meters 
and the Stanza; Blank 
Verse, Dramatic Poetry; 
The Ballad; The Lyric; 


The Sonnet; Light Verse; Satirical Verse; Humorous 


With this book, you can master the problems of 
meter, rhythm, such intricate 
forms as the rondel, rondeau, 
you can build up your poem into suitable stanza 
lengths; in short, you will understand “‘the language 


but highly marketable 
rondelet and sonnet; 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept. 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of “The Art of Versifi- 
cation,”” for which I enclose $2 (M. 0., check or currency.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 49) 


“T wouldn’t know about that,” she said. 

“Ah, stop that, will you?” he said. “Go ahead, 
now, come clean. Tell me where you got those 
big, blue eyes.” 

7 your idea in bringing that up?” she 
said. 

“And your hair’s pretty cute, too,” he said. “I 
suppose you don’t know you’ve got pretty cute hair. 
You wouldn’t know about that, would you?” 

aaa if that was good, I wouldn't like it,” she 
said, 

“Come on, now,” he said. Don’t you know that 
hair of yours is pretty cute?” 

“?*S wonderful,” she said. “’S marvelous.” 

“That you should care for me?” he said. 

“Oh, don’t be an Airedale,” she said. 

“T could care for you in a big way,” he said. 
“What those big, blue eyes of yours do to me is 
nobody’s business. Know that?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t know about that,” she said. 

“Hey, listen,” he said, “what are you trying to 
do—run me ragged? Don’t you ever stop kidding? 
When are you going to tell me where you got 
those big, blue eyes?” 

“Oh, pull yourself together,” she said. 

“T’d have to have a care with a girl like you,” 
he said. “Watch my step, that’s what I’d have 
to do.” 

“Don’t be sil,” she said. 

“You know what?” he said. “I could get a girl 
like you on the brain.” 

“The what?” she said. 

“Ah, come on, come on,” he said. “Lay off that 
stuff, will you? Tell me where you’ve been keep- 
ing yourself, anyhow. Got any more like you 
around the house?” 

“?’S all there is,” she said. “’R’ isn’t any more.” 

“That’s Oke with me,” he said. “One like you’s 
enough. What those eyes of yours do to me is 
plenty! Know it?” 

“T wouldn’t know about that,” she said. 

“That dress of yours slays me,” he said. “Where’d 
you get the catsy dress? Hm?” 

“Don’t be an Airedale,” she said. 

“Hey, where'd you get that expression, anyway ?” 
he said. 

“Tt’s a gift,” she said. 

“ ‘Gift’ is right,” he said. “It’s a honey.” 

“You ain’t heard nothin’ yet,” she said. 

“You slay me,” he said. “I’m telling you. 
Where do you get all your stuff from?” 

“What’s your idea in bringing that up?” she said. 

The hostess, with enhanced sparkles, romped over 
to them. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake!” she cried. “Aren’t 
you two even going to look at anybody else? What 
do you think of her, Jack? Isn’t she cute?” 

“Ts she cute!” he said. 

“Tsn’t he marvelous, Alice?” asked the hostess. 

“You'd be surprised,” she said. 

The hostess cocked her head, like a darling, mis- 
chievous terrier puppy, and sparkled whimsically 
at them. 

“Oh, you two!” she said. “Didn’t I tell you 
you'd get on just like nothing at all?” 

“And how!” said the girl. 

“ *And how’ is right!” said the young man. 

“You two!” cooed the hostess. “I could listen 
to you all night.” 
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“The Mantle of Whistler’ could not 
possibly be the work of any one but the 
master. In this short story one vividly real- 
izes the ghastly things our machine age, with 
its syndicated thoughts, its wise cracking 
inane slang, its snappy advertising slogans, 
has done to our boasted Yankee ingenuity. 
Miss Parker has added the finishing touch 
of a professional writer to “The Mantle of 
Whistler” by its title, which puts you and I, 
along with the author, and the rest of us 
who read and appreciate this story, into an 
agreeable group that objectively watches 
our fellowmen acting on their stage. 


Laments for the Living.” Dorothy Parker. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 





Postponed 

The feature article, “Popular Fiction—As 
It Is Today,” planned for this issue of 
Wariter’s Dicest will appear in the October 
issue instead. Important changes in policies 
on the part of several pulp paper magazines 
will occur this month, and it was thought 
best to incorporate these changes in the 
article. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








TYPING — REVISING 


Each manuscript copied promptly and expertly. 
One carbon copy furnished. Revision by 
specialist in English, if desired. Write for rates. 


KISTLER TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1203, HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 








AUTHORS 


Your manuscript prepared for publication by a com- 
petent typist. Prompt and accurate service. 650c per 
thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. Carbon included; 
minor corrections made in grammar. 


ZETHEL EATON 
Mexico, Missouri, R. R. 6 














Your MANUSCRIPTS accurately prepared for 
publication. Also revision and sales service. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 


RUTH C. LEMON 


Author’s Typist 
Box 455, Parsons, Kans. 











OWN A 


Roget’s Treasury of Words 


Roget’s Synonyms and Antonyms 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohie 


| Gentlemen: 
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Send me Roget’s Thesaurus No..... 


eereeeee 


ROGET 


Roget’s Thesaurus contains the synonyms and antonyms of practically every word in the English 
language which you will ever have occasion to use. 
years a splendid reputation among writers and students. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


This Thesaurus has established over many 


New revised and enlarged edition. Cloth bound, 691 pages; size 542x8%........... $2.50 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 
Popular edition. 750 pages, 12 mo., cloth bound................ rere 


Abridged from “Roget’s International Thesaurus,” with chapters on the growth of 
English synonyms, word formation, prefixes, suffixes, roots, foreign words and 
phrases, and abbreviations. 500 pages, cloth bound............ccceeccesceceeceeecs $1.50 


653 pages, giving both synonym and antonym, cloth bound, size 6x9%,.......... $3.50 


Saneeaee « I enclose §.....cccccce | 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and 
showed them how to do it, now offers 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
and 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 
to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 











EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2¢ per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








We will type your manuscript, making minor corrections 
and supplying a carbon copy, 1,000 words for 50c. We also 
offer a service which includes helpful criticism asd ther- 
ough revision, by an editor and author of extensive experi- 
ence. Reasonable rates. 

AUTHOR’S SERVICE GUILD 
P. O. Box 2008, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 
This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 


prolific writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing, and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with crosa reference. 
Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cinciunati, Ohio 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed for pub- 
lication. 50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon included. 
Prompt service. 


ARLA L. RILEY 
13716 Fernwood Street, East Cleveland, Ohio 











DARYL DORAN 


Representing Writers, Publishers 
and Producers 
Six North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Hollywood New York 
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WRITING SUNDAY FEATURES 
(Continued from page 46) 


for the article. The entire material for the 
feature was accumulated from history books 
easily reached, or by correspondence. 

I followed with a feature on how the 
Thirty-second (Red Arrow) division fought 
an hour’s battle after the signing of the 
Armistice. This was used by the Detroit 
Free Press, serving the territory from where 
most of the veterans of that division came. 
Running across the remnants of an old 
canal I wrote a feature: “A Canal Bubble 
that Cost Indiana Pioneers a Loss of Three 
Million Dollars.” 

Study the leading Sunday newspaper fea- 
ture sections for style and requirements. 
Cultivate your field by beginning with the 
leading Sunday newspaper in your state. 
Get your ideas from the news columns of 
the local papers. Illustrate your stories suffi- 
ciently so that the Sunday editor may have 
a number of photographs from which to 
select the ones he wants. Hang your feature 
on a news peg. Do not be satisfied with the 
product until it is as polished as any fiction 
story. Be very careful that your statements 
are accurate and that they will not involve 
the newspaper in libel or retractions. 


HE Sunday feature writer has at his dis- 

posal several standard and comprehensive 
market guides. In almost every newspaper 
office in the country may be found either 
the Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 
published by N. W. Ayer & Son of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or the Editor and Publisher 
Year Book, produced by the Editor and 
Publisher Company of New York City. 

A few specific markets for features and 
news pictures, the valuable by-product of 
this endeavor, follows: 

The New York Sunday World Magazine, 
63 Park Row, New York, is always con- 
siderate of writers material, but it must be 
of high quality. It uses features of from 
1,500 words to 3,000 and pays liberally at 
three cents a word and up. 

The Sunday Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo., uses features of not over 3,000 
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words in length exploring the field of gen- 
eral human interest. They wish especially 
excellent photographs for the rotogravure 
section. 

The New York Evening Post, 75 West 
Street, New York, uses features from 2,500 
to 3,000 words and emphasizes beauty in the 
photographs it uses for illustration. 

On the far western coast the Los Angeles 
Times, 100 North Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif., pays on an average of $7 a column 
for features. It lays stress on features of 
interest particularly to the west coast, but 
is on the lookout for anything worthy. 

The New York Herald Tribune, 225 W. 
40th Street, New York, demands the news 
peg for all of its features. Once this is 
found, it publishes interesting features based 
on personality, outdoors, adventure, and a 
wide field. Excellent illustrations are al- 
ways required. 

One mail brought a liberal check from the 
King Features Syndicate, which is affiliated 
with the Newspaper Feature Service, 
Premier Syndicate, and International Fea- 
ture Service, with offices at 2 Columbus 
Circle, New York. Their next mail brought 
me an order for an 1,800 word story, with 
photographs, of a local event. 

There are a number of highly competitive 
photograph syndicates in the field. I have 
had pleasant and profitable contact with the 
Central Press Association, 1435 E. Twelfth 
street, Cleveland, O., for the past several 
years. 

N. E. A., 1200 West Third Street, Cleve- 
land, O., is a competitor to Central Press 
and uses many photographs and short fea- 
tures of a spot news and interesting char- 
acter. 

Associated Editors, 440 South Deaborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., are considerate of 
timely sport material, boys and girls ma- 
terial, and humorous features. 

The Park Syndicate, 1521 Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., uses fea- 
tures of interesting people, novel vocations, 
child prodigy and such, that are built around 
an exclusive photograph. The rate of pay 
is good for material they use. 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of forty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS sales are not eligi- 
ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing ts to plainly show the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 


plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
RADUATES of the Beginner's 


Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students de- 
sired. 

The price of this course ts quite reason- 
able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner's course in 
writing that will intrigue and inspire you 
await sincere inquiries. 
fe ee ee ee ee ee 


{ WRITER’S DIGEST 7 
22 East 12TH Street 








Crncrnnati, Ox10 
| Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 


i Writing. This puts me under no obligation. | 

| 
i Name - | 
i | 
{ Address . | 
§ CRY. cece ee cee cece ccwecvececes ee 
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u wa Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, rn riting,etc., 
taught by our sta Haag ge ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
















Dr. ESENWEIN 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 






Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
Tl completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 

constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
ig) for writers, young or ©) he universities recognize 
} this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

ey are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 

















Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
Bi, We publish yas Writer's Library, 13 Holumes: descripe 
tive booklet free. We niso put blish The Writer's *Monthi lu, § 














the leading ma azazi ine for 7 dl workers; sample copy G 
25c, annual subscription $3.0 “ 
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SONG cr 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past experienceunnecessary. 

New demand created by “Talking Pictures” 

fully described in our free book. Write for it 
Today. NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 

797 cats Building, New York 


YOUR SONG 


May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme congs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
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SONG LYRICS WANTED 


Melody Writer will work on 
50-50 basis 


EDWIN HILL 


35 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 












SONGS 


Arranged-Composed-Orchestrated 
Send for free folder: 
“GIVING YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START” 
STAN TUCKER 


Room 308, 219 W. 46th St., New York 
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SONG IDEAS 
(Continued from page 51) 


the consideration of some specific life situa- 
tion, (3) the overhearing of a chance re- 
mark. The more vibrantly you live, the 
more you understand human nature; and the 
more song-conscious you are, the more in- 
spiration you will receive from the sources 
mentioned. 

The statement that you should be “song- 
conscious” may sound rather vague. To 
make it more definite, without actually at- 
tempting a definition, let me say that the 
successful song writer almost invariably 
possesses a natural or an acquired ability 
to think in titles. Inspiration, with him, 
takes the form of jarring a song title out of 
him. The average successful song is simply 
an elaboration of the idea which is expressed 
completely in its title. The inspirational 
part of song writing, therefore, consists in 
having your consciousness struck with a 
title. From that point on, you become a 
song carpenter, working with the tools of 
creative imagination as skillfully as your 
training permits. 

A friend of mine boarded a train for 
Seattle where his fiancée awaited him. As 
the wheels clicked over the rails, the impa- 
tient lover thought to himself, “Many weary 
miles.” That was the inspiration for a love 
ballad, “Many Weary Miles.” Not so long 
ago, when his wife presented him with a 
baby boy, he wrote “Lil Blue-Eyed Baby.” 

The title of Chas. K. Harris’ famous 
song, “Break The News To Mother,’ is 
from a line in the Civil War drama, “Secret 
Service.” Harris saw the play and that one 
line stuck in his mind. The song was the 
result. “Three O’Clock in the Morning” 
was written, literally, at three o’clock in the 
morning, after its author had returned from 
an evening’s dancing and was thinking of 
the pleasant time she had had. 

Page after page could be filled with sim- 
ilar examples. If the genesis of every pop- 
ular song could be known, an amazing per- 
centage would be found to have had their 
inspiration from some chance experience, 
observation, or contact. That’s where song 
ideas come from. 
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MAGAZINE COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 43) 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, N. Y., publish the following mag- 
azines, as listed for us by Mrs. Palmer of 


their Circulation Department : 
World’s Work, American Home, 
Short Stories, Country Life and West. 


HE publishing field is noted for its vast 

and sudden changes, therefore the above 
list, although accurate as we go to press, may 
Witness the 
recent changes in the sport and quality field. 

Many of these magazine companies are 
more potent than the reader would expect. 
For instance, the publisher of one of them, 
besides owning his own printing plant and 
distributing company, also owns a chain of 
retail stores, a modern hotel, a nationally 


be subject to some changes. 


known bank, and a real estate company. 


Likewise all the above named companies 
have diverse ownings, and could, if neces- 
The day when a 
man with five or ten thousand dollars could 
set himself up as a publisher has gone, and 


sary, wield vast power. 


probably never will return. 


This places the power of our magazine 
press in the hands of very wealthy business 
men who operate their publishing affairs 
with the same eventual purpose in view as 
they operate a chain of grocery stores or a 
Too many of 
our magazines are published as strictly busi- 
ness propositions on a hard cash basis. We 
would benefit from less four color art covers 
of typical American girls and more space 
devoted to editorials that do not incessantly 


dry cleaning establishment. 


covet the middle ground. 





Prize Still Open 


Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New 
York City, wishes to correct the impression 
that its $5000 prize long-story contest has 
been selected. The contest closes September 
20th. Some of the best long stories received 
have been published in Scribner’s. Others 
will appear in early issues. The winning 
manuscript also will be published in book 
form. (Full details, Wrirer’s Dicest, May, 
page 51.) Four hundred manuscripts have 


been received since July 1st. 








Friends Are Too Kind 


There you have the basic reason for obtaining the ad- 
vice of a professional critic, who can afford to be frank 
and point out the faults as well as the virtues of 
your work. 

Only a professional critic is able to take the time to 
thoroughly analyze your product. 

The professional critic also renders you the service of 
directing your efforts toward meeting the needs of known 
markets for manuscripts. And that even the most frank 
friend is unable to do. 

When you want thoroughly competent opinions, editing 
and suggestions, at rates within your means, you can 
get them by sending your manuscripts to 


GEORGE A. WIEDA 


5 East Ninth St., New York City 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


An experienced and efficient stenographer will type your 
manuscripts neatly and accurately, making corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc., at a maximum charge of 50c¢ 
per thousand words; poetry Ic per line. One carbon 


furnished. 
MISS ALTA B. PRICE 
P. O. Box 1749, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed for publication, promptly, neatly, accu- 
rately. 50c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Special rates on long manuscripts. Minor corrections upon 
request. 

One carbon copy included. 


VERA COFFEE 
1610 S. Van Buren St., San Angelo, Texas 





TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES 


$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 


TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Dept. 12, 





NORTHWESTERN 


121 N. Francisco Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
by 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 


Work done promptly and reasonably. 


JUANITA WANLAN 
2034 Green St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Interviews by appointment only. 





MARKET SUGGESTIONS 


will be included in the typing of your manuscripts if 
you send them to me. I make minor corrections and 
one carbon copy. My work at 40c a thousand words is 
guaranteed neat and accurate. 


LOIS O’FARRELL 
1121 Carbon St., Fremont, Ohio 













































A BEGINNING WRITER— 


storms New York with $200, a bundle of manu- 
scripts, and gobs of enthusiasm. What happens? 
Read this true article in the October WRITER'S 
DIGEST. It answers your question: Should I go 
to New York? 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Unqualifiedly - - - 


\ RITER’S DIGEST tells you that the most 


valuable book for any writer to own and 
to read is 


Where and How to Sell 
Manuscripts 


Cloth Bound Copyright Information 







471 Pages fally indexed 
PANHIS helpful book lists seven thousand markets for 
writers with adequate information out each and 
every market. In addition there are also several chap- 


xth ten times its 
followed by 


and pasting new ad- 


ters about author's rights, etc. Well we 
price. Changes in magazine policies can be 
subscribing to WRITER'S DIGEST 


style rules over those given in Where and 


or new 
Scll Manuscripts. 

Price $3.50 Postpaid 
With a year’s subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST, $4.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


dresses, 
How to 











YGU ARE HALF WAY 


to success when your material is typed properly. Mine is 
a LITERARY SERVICE; I work with the writer. Rates: 
perfect typing, corrections, etc., 50¢ thousand words; typing 


$1 thousand words. Try me. 


RUPERT HILLYER 
Medford, Oregon 


with revision, 


Box 1153, 











JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
1809 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


io many successful authors, offers highest quality 


Typist 
c per 1000 words 


letter-perfect typing at 40 








Introductory offer: Beautiful manuscript cover free; return 
postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested. 
Established—1924, 
Neatly and accurately typed to conform to editors’ require- 


inents, Ox cathe copy and two market suggestions free. 
Extra first. page and minor corrections if requested. 
S50c per 1000 words, Poetry, le per line. 


Special rates given books, 


FLORENCE C. MORRISON 
222 Terminal Building, Rochester, N. Y. 











DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


One carbon copy. 


Accurate work a specialty. 
Corrections if 


Work done on high grade bond. 
desired. Write for rates. 

BLANCHE E. 
41st St., 


ZSIDO 


3201 East Kansas City, Missouri 











Writer's 


Mriter’s Digcsi 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 685) 


Company, Sellersville, Pa. 
Samuel L. Althouse, Editor. “We use fact stories 
of success with poultry in all its branches, and 
fiction stories, preferably with poultry flavor. Fea- 
ture articles (not fiction) should be limited to 
1500 words. We pay one-half cent a word.” 


Meigs logy ge 8 Co., 801 Occidental Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. A. Wood, Editor. “We do 
not have a regular ha riodical of any kind. We are 
interested only in material for publication in 
pamphlet or book form. We are interested in 
pageants for the various special days of the church 
school year. We are interested in manuscripts for 
religious books. We do not publish novels of any 
sort, nor do we care to publish books of poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within two to four 
weeks after receipt. Payment is made when publi- 
cation is put on the market, or if it is on royalty 
basis, we pay yearly.” 


Item Publishing 





The Miniature Golfer, Suttonhouse Publishers, 
12th Floor, Printing Center Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Calif. Larry M. Davidson, Managing Editor. “We 
have need for constructive artic! bearing on 


ies 
miniature golf from the angles affecting both player 
and owner, length up to 700 words. We are not 
paying for material at present, owing to the fact 
that this magazine is a new venture.” 


O'er the Threshold, 6 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is not at present in the market for material.” 


The Pathfinder,* Washington, D. C., George D. 
Mitchell, Editor. $1.00 a year. “We need wise- 
crax of timely interest. Do not want puns and 
generalities. Can also use personalities about well- 
known contemporary politicians, business men, etc. 


Do not buy poems or typographical gems. Will 
also consider short material for recreation—puz- 
zles, novelties, tricks, etc., but must be new. We 
pay $1 each for wis secrax, paragraph fillers, and 
jokes.” 

Practical Home Econoniics, 468 Fourth Ave., 


New York. Jessie A. Knox, Editor. $2.00 a vear. 
“Practical Home Economics is a professional mag- 
azine for home economics teachers and others in- 
terested in this field of work. Most of our material 
is contributed gratis by teachers. We occasionally 
buy articles, but they must be written by people 
of standing in the home economics field or allied 
art. We do not use recipe material or household 
articles. Payment is one-half to one cent a word 
on publication.” 


Textile World, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
10th Ave. at 36th St, New York. Douglas G. 
Woolf, Editor. “A national weekly publication 
covering all divisions of the textile manufacturing 
industry in all sections of the country. Treats both 
technical and economic phases of the industry, in- 
cluding cotton, wool, silk, rayon, spinning, weav- 
ing, knitting; dyeing, bleaching and finishing; 
power, engineering, maintenance and repair. Goes 
to manufacturing and sales executives, superinten- 
dents, overseers, power plant engineers, etc.” 


Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Three Books that Deserve 


A Place in Your Library 





THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE MYSTERY 
STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


MERICA’S most distinguished and 

prolific author of detective stories 
in her new, enlarged and revised-to- 
date edition of her famous book has 
said the final word on “‘bafflers.’” The 
book is endorsed by many prominent 
writers of detective fiction such as 
S. S. Van Dine, Will Cuppy, etc. 


In this issue of WRITER'S DIGEST you 
will find a host of markets for detective fiction 
—as many markets for detective fiction as for 
any other single class.) With more markets 
your chances of sale become éasier. Take up 
detective writing with Carolyn Wells in her 
book The Technique of The Mystery Story. 


$2.50 











All Three For 


"6.22 





WRITING NOVELS 
TO SELL 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
THE first few chapters of this book 


were published as articles in 
WRITER’S DIGEST. Their success 
with our readers was so obvious that 
Mr. D’Orsay was immediately asked 
to continue the articles into a book. 
Writing Novels to Sell is one of the 
very few texts on this subject and is 
written by a man who has given his 
entire life to the study of collaboration 
with writers and literary criticism. 
From experience gained in this work, 
Mr. D’Orsay has written a book that 
will give novelists steady assistance 
throughout the writing of a book. It 
can serve adequately as an inspiration 


to novelists who are uncertain of the form they 
want their manuscript to take. 


$2.50 





THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


By FRED ZIV 


AN entertaining discussion of the means employed by modern suc- 
cessful writers who use every straw they draft into service as 
allies to their assistance. Many little tricks of professional writers 
are skillfully explained in The Business of Writing. 
In magazine offices the final decisions of the business manager usually 
overweigh those of any other individual, including the editor. Mr. 
Ziv, from his own experiences in the business side of magazine 
writing, tells much valuable information. 


$2.00 
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What Uzzell Service Means 


Just before starting to dictate this announcement a real estate 
promoter from St. Louis, who has written his first novel, came to my 
office. I had read his manuscript and written him an opinion and 
offered advice by mail. He entered, smiled, grasped my hand. ‘‘I just 
wanted to tell you,’’ he began, “that I didn’t think help such as you 
gave me could be bought. I wanted to see you and thank you, for I’m 
coming back to you for the training I need.” 


That is the kind of appreciation I strive for—and I get it. I will 
not admit that anyone else knows my job as well as I do. ‘‘A criticism 
by Uzzell’’ doesn’t mean merely a letter from “‘someone in the literary 
business who’s guessing;’’ it means a pronouncement from high authority; 
it means the judgment of friendly, mature judgment; it means—super- 
literary service. My life is dedicated to keeping my name at the top of 
the list among people who help writers. And I’m not a school. I’m a 
man with a family and an office and a Ford car, and not enough sense to 
quit as long as any student manuscript lies before me. 


Here’s what Uzzell Service means: 
1. The advice of a man who as author, former editor, and 
psychologist knows what he’s talking about and talks honestly. 


2. Results! In one year my pupils, mostly beginners, received 
$10,000 for manuscripts written during or right after instruction. My 
students have won national prizes. 


3. I give no free advice. I have no tricks for getting your name 
and address or money. I charge what my time is worth. Bargain prices 


mean bargain opinions. 


4. I sell my students’ work. I don’t just “send them out;’’ I can 
and have sold where the regular agents can’t. I specialize in the easiest 
markets to reach in order to give my pupils a quick break with the editor. 


’ 


5. I have no “courses,” no set plans of study. All my instruction is 


collaboration. 


6. I handle your work promptly. Surrounding my teaching efforts 
is the snappiest little office organization in the country. They help me 
make things move. Write me and you'll see how your inquiry is taken 
care of—western friendliness with the speed and efficiency of New York. 


If you want to know what Uzzell Service means, come to New 
York and see me, or, just about as good, send me some of your work to 
read, minimum fee $5 and a dollar a thousand above that. If you’re in no 
hurry, send for my booklet, “‘How I Work With Writers.” It'll come 
promptly: no cost to you: no fooling: no get-famous-quick literature. 





THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 






































